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CURRENT COMMENT 


Canada, Britain, and the 
Common Market 


® THE FACTS OF ECONOMIC life may not always 
be palatable, but it is folly to ignore them. Economic 
changes will usually result in short-term dislocation and 
cost, but this is never a sufficient reason for opposing 
economic progress. In the world of political economy, 
the political implications of economic policy are often 
more far-reaching than the economic consequences. 
These three postulates are highly relevant to the present 
debate over the negotiations by the United Kingdom for 
entry into the European Common Market under article 
237 of the Treaty of Rome. In each case, I believe the 
emphasis of the official Canadian attitude has been 
misplaced. 

The analyst of contemporary events normally en- 
counters difficulty in establishing what was actually 
said in statements of official Government policy: this 
case is no exception. It is an even more exacting exer- 
cise to establish what was implied by such statements 
and to determine the spirit in which they were uttered. 
However, there appears to be no doubt that Mr. Fle- 
ming and Mr. Hees did strongly object to British entry 
into the Common Market on the ground that this would 
destroy the economic basis of Commonwealth Prefer- 
ence, if not the Commonwealth itself. Even more ex- 
ge Mr. Hees has asserted that such an event would 

damaging to Canadian foreign trade: “.. . of total 
sales last year to Britain of $915,000,000, $691,000,000 
or 76% would be affected by British acceptance of the 
Common Market tariff.” Whatever the exact words used 
at the Commonwealth Consultative Economic Council 
in Accra and more recently in private negotiations, it is 
at least clear that Canada has shown no enthusiasm for 
a possible change in Britain’s status. 


How has this policy tended to ignore my three as- 
sumptions? In the first place, that Britain wants to join 
the European Common Market must be accepted as a 
fact. It might appear that, as a matter of strategy, 
Britain’s hand would be strengthened by the opposition 
of her Commonwealth partners; since the European 
Common Market has no need to court Britain, it is pos- 
sible that she would otherwise impose very severe con- 
ditions of entry. However, I do not believe that the 
European will be deceived. They are fully aware that 
Britain has already decided, by an act of will, that she 
has no real alternative, and that her future economic 
destiny lies with Western Europe and not the Common- 
wealth. This is a fact that appears to have been well 


known not only in Europe but also in the United States 
for several years. We, in turn, must learn to accept 
it. That Canada should not have been prepared for the 
inevitable is disturbing. Either Canadian intelligence 
did not sense the strong change of official opinion in 
Britain, which is inexcusable, or the Canadian Govern- 
ment refused to recognize it, which is irresponsible. 


In the second place, it is unreasonable to argue 
from the viewpoint of the status quo and thereby assume 
that a certain portion of our exports are bound to be 
adversely affected. In the long run, exports are likely to 
increase, stimulated by the healthier British economy 
that should result from the Common Market association. 
Moreover, the external economic policy of the Common 
Market itself is not firmly established. Whereas Britain 
will certainly not exercise a dominant voice if admitted 
to membership, she will enjoy considerable influence 
in designing the final common external tariff. There 
are already strong forces within the Common Market, 
particularly in Germany, striving for a lower common 
external tariff. If Britain can help to achieve that goal, 
Canada will be among the beneficiaries. 


Furthermore, we must not permit our attention to 
be diverted by the Common Market issue from the con- 
siderable economic difficulties which confront us what- 
ever happens in Europe. The whole structure and bal- 
ance of Canadian economic life requires a drastic over- 
haul; if we incur some immediate dislocation from 
Britain’s entry into the Common Market, we must simply 
devise a new economic policy to tackle this problem as 
well as the tasks we already face. If in the process, we 
find that more of our resources should be shifted to 
those areas that are going to experience strong demand 
in the newly “affluent” market of Western Europe, a 
market which may reach 250 millions, we can achieve 
a net gain rather than a net loss. 
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In the third place, we must be_realistic about the 
economic status of the Commonwealth and Canada’s 
attitude to it. As an economic institution, the Common- 
wealth has been of diminishing importance; nor has 
Canada shown any great determination to save Com- 
monwealth preferences from continued erosion. Since 
denying herself the imaginative possibility of participat- 
ing in an Anglo-Canadian free-trade area as proposed 
by Mr. Thorneycroft in 1957, Canada has whittled away 
successively at British preference. Now that the proced- 
ure may be reversed, we are ringing the alarm bells. 
However, in political terms, there is no evidence to 
suggest that the Europeans for their part desire any- 
thing other than a strongly maintained Commonwealth 
as a vital prop in the western alliance; were this not 
the case, then they would certainly be totally unwilling 
to offer any terms of concession in the negotiations. 
Yet, I am convinced that we will be offered generous 
and flexible terms, designed to sustain Commonwealth 
solidarity. This alone should demonstrate that the Euro- 
pean Common Market is not a narrow, isolationist bloc 
but rather a technique of contributing to wider world 
trade. 

On our side, we must begin to show some aware- 
ness of the truly significant political event that is trans- 
forming the face of Western Europe by molding 
together ancient sovereign states, and which may yet 
achieve the mightiest result of all—the wedding of the 
United Kingdom to the continent of Europe after cen- 
turies of separation. Indeed, these events may combine 
in what will be regarded as the most striking political 
achievement of this century. Surely such progress 
deserves our whole-hearted support and encouragement, 
and not our repeated antagonism and obstruction. 


H. I. MacDonaLp 


Berlin: and Munich 


& UNDER THE SPUR of fear, consummately applied 
by the Soviet Union this fall, opinion in Washington, 
London and Ottawa has moved uneasily toward con- 
cessions on Germany. The West has taken no initiatives, 
but only reacted to those of Russia. The German Demo- 
cratic Republic, we must admit, does exist; Berlin is 
divided; the Soviets are powerful opponents: wouldn't 
it be an act of reason and realism to concede these 
facts and recognize East Germany? No one in a position 
of influence in the West expects to gain anything by 
making concessions, except perhaps a short repose; the 
controversy concerns how much we shall lose, and how 
to keep our losses at a minimum. And estimates of loss 
depend upon our view of Russian intentions. 

Mr. Kruslichev’s initiatives in Germany have caused 
more confusion than anything since the wolf climbed 
into grandma’s bed. The Russian wolf has such a plaus- 
ible story, and his tone of voice is, after all, a bit in- 
timidating. Little Red Riding Hood is in danger of 
being deceived, and this time without the woodcutter’s 
dramatic intervention. 

If the West is being misled over the German crisis, 
some of the causes are our nostalgia for peaceful times, 
our optimistic wish to put the best face on events, and 
our tendency not to impute ruthless motives to others. 
The Observer concluded in a recent editorial on Berlin 
that “the only victory for the West in the cold war, in 
Germany as elsewhere, is in peace, stability, and the 
replacement of ‘competitive co-existence’ by the begin- 
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nings of East-West co-operation.” The Globe and Mail 
is ready to justify negotiations on Germany on the 
grounds that this time a Munich agreement would 
bring peace in our time. One might excuse Mr. Krush- 
chev a cynical chuckle at our credulity. 

The argument for concessions depends on a charit- 
able and short-sighted interpretation of Soviet inten- 
tions. The Soviet Union, some say, wants the legitimacy 
of East Germany recognized in order to bolster the 
prestige of the regime and in order to establish more 
clearly the Soviet sphere of influence; it wants West 
Berlin to cease its propaganda activities because the 
propaganda embarrasses Mr. Ulbricht. These are limited 
and superficially plausible intentions. The Soviets, we 
are assured, have no further territorial claims in Europe. 
Why shouldn’t the West recognize the legitimacy of a 
regime which has existed for a decade? 


As Sebastian Haffner replies in the October issue 
of Encounter, the evidence scarcely supports so inno- 
cent a view of Russian purpose. The consistent Russian 
aim in Germany has been to detach West Germany 
from NATO and to bring her into alliance with the 
Soviet bloc. Now that West Germany is rearmed, the 
prize is more attractive. Mr. Krushchev’s haughty at- 
titude to East German demands for a peace treaty 
and his reluctance to seek recognition for East Ger- 
many among some of Russia’s new friends, hardly sug- 
gest that he feels any urgency about making East Ger- 
many an honest woman. His intention is more probably 
to undermine West German faith in the word of the 
West, to weaken the West's own nerve, to whittle further 
at West Berlin’s freedom before the eyes of a craven 
and immobile West, and thus to prepare West German 
for a seductive offer of alliance with nations that will 
keep their word (by the use of bayonets, if necessary, 
but this need not be mentioned in polite discussion 
with disillusioned West Germans). Could we blame 
West Germany for feeling betrayed by concessions? 
The agreements accompanying the Paris Treaties of 
1954 provided that the West would seek the reunifica- 
tion of Germany and would refuse to recognize the 
East German regime. These agreements have not lapsed 
and there is nothing in them to imply that the West's 
commitment ceases under threats of war. 


What satisfaction can concessions on East Germany 
and Berlin bring to the West, beyond a temporary 
relaxation of tension? It was the Soviet Union that 
created the tension, and she can do so again. If West 
Berlin is such an embarrassment in the midst of East 
Germany, can we believe that it will be left very long 
in peace, whatever its new treaty status? If there is a 
United Nations “presence” in the city, can we be hope- 
ful that it will withstand a prolonged series of Com- 
munist pinpricks? Will it be any relief to establish 
diplomatic relations with so transparently unpopular 
a regime as that of East Germany? 


Any concessions on the status of Berlin or the legi- 
timacy of East Germany, on the other hand, are almost 
certain to undermine West German faith in her allies 
(some of the damage has already been done by the 
West’s disarray since August 13). Should the West be 
so cavalier with its commitments? The moral question 
aside, will the default of a major obligation bring us 
repose, when the antagonist is ambitious, clever, strong- 
willed, and powerful? We have been deceived before. 


DS. 
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The Labour Party 
Looking Forward 


TREVOR LLOYD 


& THE BRITISH LABOUR PARTY now stands where 
it stood for most of the fifties: it is ahead of the govern- 
ment in the public opinion polls, and the party leader- 
ship can avoid being pushed into oconpsng, policy of 
sweeping nationalisation and neutralism. This does not 
mean that it is bound to win the next election, nor that 
it will never adopt the policies of its left wing, but it 
does mean that the obituary notices for the party, pub- 
lished so frequently in the last two years, can be re- 
turned to cold storage. Obituarists out of a job are trying 
their pens at mournful little pieces suggesting that Mac- 
millan’s acceptance of the Common Market, and Selwyn 
Lloyd’s acceptance of economic planning, are the death- 
knell of one type of Conservatism. 

For the time being “Mr. Lloyd is one of our best 
recruiters,” as the fraternal delegate from the Trade 
Union Congress said in his message of greeting to last 
month’s Labour Party Conference. The return of sup- 
port to the party is the result of irritation at Conser- 
vative failure to make the economy work, and the 
Labour Party has not had much positive power of 
attraction, because it has been too busy arguing with 
itself. Mr. Gaitskell’s great service to his party has been 
that of holding it together, so that when people began 
to suspect that all was not well in Macmillan’s Pros- 
perity State, there was another party for them to turn to. 

For a democratic socialist leader, Mr. Gaitskell has 
a strong position. Whatever he or his party do, they 
are certain to get over a third of the votes cast at any 
election; the 36% of the poll in Germany, which was a 
considerable step forward for Brandt's revisionist pro- 
gram, is the Labour Party’s irreducible minimum. It 
is even arguable the party can only be kept out of 
office because some of its members would rather be 
right than elected, and because the Conservatives have 
held the last two elections at the only moments in the 
fifties when the British economy seemed to be moving 
forward convincingly. 

It is quite true that another burst of prosperity may 
break out in time for the next election. Two years be- 
fore his triumph in 1959 Mr Macmillan was slowing 
down the economy and watching his popularity fall, 
and he now has up to three years before another elec- 
tion in which to hope for a shift of public favor. Of 
course, the success of the Conservatives in taking advant- 
age of the peak of prosperity on the last two occasions 
may make it slightly harder next time to convince the 
electorate that Conservative Prosperity Lasts. 

Apart from this Mr. Gaitskell’s new program, and 
the way he has regained control of his party's Con- 
ference, make Labour’s chances of success rather better 
than they have been in the last ten years. Ever since 
Mr Bevan resigned from the Cabinet in 1951 rather 
than accept, as part of the price of rearmament, charges 
to patients under the Health Service he had done so 
much to build, the Left has challenged the leadership 
on a variety of issues, including German rearmament, 
the public schools, nationalisation, retention of the hy- 
drogen-bomb, and continued membership of NATO. 
On all these issues the Left took a more optimistic view 
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than the leadership of the power of a British govern- 
ment to stand alone, to influence people by moral exam- 
ple and to improve economic conditions by direct in- 
tervention. 

The party’s annual Conference has been the focal 
point of the struggle, and so the organisation of the Con- 
ference has affected the issue. Six million paid-up mem- 
bers are represented by delegates, who cast votes pro- 
portionate to the size of the organisation they come 
from. Most delegates have been mandated by their or- 
ganisations to vote in a particular way on most major 
issues. Delegates represent two distinct sections: one 
million individual members and five million trade 
unionists who have accepted their unions’ decisions to 
join the Labour Party. It would be rash to assume that 
all these unionists are dedicated to Socialism in our 
Time, and in any case the more enthusiastic will also 
be enrolled as individual members. 

The trade union members pay at a lower rate than 
the individual members, but their unions also make 
large well-publicised grants to the party at election 
time, and this does something to reconcile individual 
members to union dominance. For dominance it is, 
usually tempered by the willingness of union leaders to 
listen to the party leaders. The million votes of the 
Transport and General Workers Union, cast as a single 
bloc, outweigh the whole individual membership, and to 
the extent that Mr Cousins, as General Secretary, can 
influence the policy decisions his union takes at its 
conferences, he is a very important man. 

One of the many causes for bitterness in Mr Bevan’s 
struggle to convert the party to the views of the left 
wing was that the division between Left and Right 
coincided with the division between individual and 
trade union members. (Another was the suspicion that 
Mr Bevan was supported by the intellectuals, and that 
they despised his trade union opponents.) Individual 
members supported the Left, or at least their delegates 
at the Conference did; millions of votes were cast into 
the scales against them by trade union leaders whose 
policies — the friends of Mr Bevan always said — 
were supported mainly by the apathetic and politically 
uncommitted unionists. 

With the passage of time Mr Bevan grew respect- 
able, and even after his illness and death half the Con- 
ference votes of the individual members have con- 
tinued to be cast on the side of the leadership, partly 
because of the removal of his dynamic attraction from 
the opposition, partly because supporters of the leader- 
ship became more vocal at constituency party meetings 
by the end of the fifties. While the leadership was gain- 
ing in this way, it was losing ground in the unions 
that had helped it against Mr Bevan. Mr. Cousins con- 
verted his union to a left-wing view; if this had hap- 
pened while Mr Bevan was fighting the leadership, 
it would certainly have stopped Socialists from feeling 
that the voice of the faithful was being drowned by the 
bloc votes of the unions. 

After the 1959 election more and more unions ac- 
cepted the left-wing attitude, which at present finds 
expression in the proposal that Britain should leave 
NATO. A year ago a majority at the Conference told 
the parliamentary leadership to change its foreign pol- 
icy; and the leadership refused. The theory, which Hugh 
Gaitskell had accepted in the past, that the Labour 
Party in Parliament is subordinate to Conference on 
major policy matters, was put to the test. It did not 
survive. 





This is not to deny that if the forces in the party 
which dominate Conference are determined to get some- 
thing, eventually the Parliamentary Labour Party will 
have to give it to them. But a victory won in such a 
way might be too destructive to be worth winning, and 
in any case the question was whether the Conference 
could get the sort of instant obedience an army officer 
likes, or whether it had to put up with the sort of 
obedience qualified by respect for the dictates of con- 
science which is what the leader of the Labour Party 
gets. There are a great many precedents for not accept- 
ing the decisions of Conference and fighting to change 
them; the novelty was that Mr Gaitskell retained the 
leadership of the party while fighting. The leader of 
the party is elected by the Labour Members of Par- 
liament, and part of the strength of Mr Gaitskell’s posi- 
tion was that the M.P.’s were unwillnig to be led by 
anyone else. If he had failed to win at Conference this 
year, they might have decided they did not want to be 
led by him either, but that is one of the terrifying 
questions nobody answers unless he has to. 


To regain control of the Conference, the leader- 
ship needed to regain the support of one or two of the 
three or four fairly large unions that had been won over 
against the wishes of their own leaders by the Left. 
The railway workers, the engineers, the shopworkers 
and the miners each have about half-a-million votes; 
in their Conferences this summer the Right, usually 
working through the executive committees, regained 
control. Thus the result of Conference was decided be- 
fore the delegates met, and everybody knew the party 
would confirm the power of its leader. 


And where will it be led? In 1959 the Labour Party 
had a program about which a lot of thinking and ar- 
guing had been done. It may be a criticism of the 
electorate rather than the program that nobody was 
particularly interested, but in any case it was not enough 
to outweigh the effect of Macmillan’s prosperity. The 
only really popular item was the new scheme for old 
age pensions, which did convince people that the 
Labour Party thought and cared about the aged. 


This does not mean that Englishmen have any 
doctrinaire belief that Socialism is wrong; they simply 
like their political beliefs to apply to their immediate 
problems, and in 1959 it was not clear that the prin- 
ciples of Socialism were being applied to immediate 
problems. Nationalization has not been unsuccessful; the 
production of electricity would not have grown so 
steadily without free access to government loans, and 
it would be very difficult to run England without coal 
and railways, but almost as hard to run these industries 
at a profit—which is why they will not be denationalised. 
But nationalisation has no popular appeal. The more 
sophisticated view of society, put forward by Gaitskell 
and Crosland in support of their argument for govern- 
ment control without ownership, appeals only to the 
sophisticated. : 


At the Conference the leadership gained acceptance 
for Signposts for the Sixties, a statement of policy which 
does try to relate Socialist principles to what people 
want. Probably people would be well-advised to worry 
about the control of industry, but what they are actually 
interested in are houses and the cost of land, education, 
the inefficiency and the slow rate of growth of British 
industry. The new policy statement starts from the 
assumption that these are the problems that interest 
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people and then tries to apply socialist principles to 
them. 

If the left wing had taken this approach, they might 
have got policies adopted that they found more satis- 
factory. One trouble in the party is there is no oppor- 
tunity for the right wing to sit and listen to a series 
of bright ideas from the left in order to judge which 
will appeal to voters; there are no bright ideas from 
the Left, so the Right has to produce them, and can 
hardly take the Left as judges of the views of average 
voters. 

—— left-wing parties have always contained the 
seeds of disagreement since the Puritans quarreled about 
executing Charles I. They have also spent long periods 
out of office, waiting for the le of England to 
recover their desire for economic ad social change. The 
question is whether the Labour Party can encourage 
people to want change by showing that its principles, 
applied to practical problems, offer a solution to press- 
ing and immediate discontents. 

Some division within the party will continue, and 
the field of action will eoamnely shift to British entry 
to the Common Market, which may lead Canadians to 
ask why Mr Diefenbaker’s only friends in England are 
the imperialists and the neutralists. The Left continues 
to believe that Britain can stand alone, a view in which 
it is joined by the right wing of the Conservative Party 
— that is to say, it is a view held by the wild men, who 
are not likely ever to hold office. There are of course 
people in the Labour Party who simply suspect that 
the Common Market is not very sympathetic to Socialism, 
but most of those who say England should stand by the 
Commonwealth really mean that she can stand by her- 
self. This view has the advantage for Mr Diefenbaker 
that they will not ask him for help, but it is out of 
touch with reality. 

The Labour Party leadership would certainly feel 
much happier if it could avoid an internal struggle over 
Europe. It would really enjoy sitting still, treating the 
question as not being specifically Socialist or non-So- 
cialist, and watching the antics of Conservatives trying 
to convince their party that the Empire can survive 
the Common Market. This approach may not be pos- 
sible, because the Conservatives are likely to decide 
both that the Common Market will damage Common- 
wealth unity and that this does not matter. After that 
Mr Gaitskell will probably have to come down in favor 
of British entry. Even so there is one force making for 
unity which may avert quarrels about Europe — the 
party usually finds the prospect of electoral victory 
is a pacifying influence, and as long as the public 
opinion polls are on Mr Gaitskell’s side, he can look 
forward to a quieter life than he has led for the last 
two years. 


BLUE MUD 


Grant the incredible mud holding the sky 

In the net of the wet, in the web of water and peat; 
The vats of measureless distances that dye 

The dark beneath our feet. 


Forget reflection’s aniline thin veneer 

That lends but cannot give its living hue, 

And know for true the miraculous depth that here 
Has turned the black tilth blue. 


J. PHOENICE 
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Television Notebook 


® A STATION BREAK, then a rather dark film of 
several Orientals in what looks like an office. One of the 
men has a wire attached to his back, and several times 
he jumps violently off his chair, in what looks like a 
weird parody of agony. As your eyes take this in, an 
announcer assaults your ears: This man, he says, is a 
Vietnam Communist rebel undergoing shock treatment 
to make him talk. Pause. Then the announcer says. 
You will see more news at 11 p.m. on Channel 2. The 
smiling face of three or four young announcers are 
flashed on the screen. In less than a minute, it is 
over. 
The passage could have been invented by Natha- 
nael West, if he had ever seen TV; instead it actually 
happened. It was over for several seconds—this promo- 
tion-spot on a Buffalo, N.Y., television station—be- 
fore I realized just what had been done to me. But 
then what do you? Do you say to your wife: “Mary, 
I'll finish the rest of that beer if you don’t want it?” 
Do you glance back at the newspaper on the coffee 
table? Do you run screaming into the streets? Do you 
drive immediately to the television station and burn it 
to the ground? 

How would you begin to explain to the program 
director of WGR-TV, Channel 2, Buffalo, that there is 
something wrong here? Commercial television has 
worked itself morally into such a barren corner that 
the standards which can be appealed to are remark- 
ably narrow. This item, using human terror and misery 
to make a trivial point, was only the most striking recent 
example of television’s decreasing interest in standards 
of any kind. It is not just a matter of taste in com- 
mercials, though ads for under-arm deodorants and bras- 
sieres must have a dehumanizing effect of some kind. 
More than that, it is a growing tendency not to care 
about human beings. For the people who make com- 
mercial television, the human race has become a reser- 
voir of material, and nothing more. A long time ago, 
when American TV had a kind of drama it could call 
its own, its best play exerted a humanizing influence 
on the rest of television. But when those programs 
vanished, to be replaced by the formulas of the westerns 
and the thrillers, even that mild influence vanished. 
American television today lives in fear of the FCC, and 
Canadian commercial television (to a lesser extent, per- 
haps) lives in fear of the BBG. This fear is at the 
moment the only pressure working in favor of good 
television. But it is hardly the kind of pressure that 
will produce serious reforms; rather, it will give us 
some more public-affairs programs, probably more relig- 
ious material, and (in Canada) a number of shows 
devoted to home-town talent. What it will not give us 
—fear cannot do this—is an improvement in the tone, 
the style, of television. That can only come from within, 
and the resources of the people who now run commer- 
cial television are not, at the moment, promising. 


My son occasionally watches “Romper Room” over 
the Hamilton TV station. He sits entranced by the 
little children playing games with the nice young lady. 
Then the lady turns to my son and says: “Do you know 
where your Savage Shoe Centre is?” He not only doesn’t 
know that; he doesn’t know what “Savage” means, or 
“centre.” It was not too long ago that he learned to pro- 
nounce “shoe,” and he still can’t tie one. 

I have been thinking of writing to the people in 
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Hamilton to tell them this. And to tell them that it is 
immoral, though not illegal, to address commercials to 
children who have not the equipment to understand 
them; who do not know what “buy” or “money” or 
“salary” or “save” or “spend” really mean; and whose 
minds have enough difficulty already coming to grips 
with a complex world. But how would I explain it to 
them? How, at this late date, would anyone explain 
anything of this kind to a businessman involved in the 
business of television? 


@ It is good to know, perhaps, that other countries 
share our problems, and even experience them in more 
complex forms. Letter in the TWW Times, quoted in 
the New Statesman: 

“Because football coupons are filled in in so many 
homes these days, my plea is for a blank hour or so 
mid-week for one evening. If something is on, someone 
invariably switches on, but if there isn’t, then there 
might be peace for filling in coupons, reading or for 
sonny to do his homework.” 


® Television commercials for adults are address- 
ed, apparently, to people who are sitting in their living 
rooms saying to themselves: “I feel bad.” These people 
do not know why they feel bad, and it is the job of 
television commercials to tell them. Thus everything 
on TV, from brassieres to headache pills, is intended 
to give you a “wonderful feeling.” A gasoline says it 
gives you confidence when you stop at the right ser- 
vice stations. Pepsi-Cola is “for those who think young” 
—therefore, drink it and feel better. (The Pepsi-Cola 
commercial, brilliantly filmed and cut, shows rooms- 
ful of happy, chattering, dancing, smiling people — 
people who, apparently, haven't heard of beer. ) 

To be receptive to a TV commercial it is absolutely 
necessary to be one for it is only when a man is bored 
that he begins to worry about how he is feeling. Thus 
a perfect economic-psychological reason for the quality 
of much TV. 


@ Jacqueline Wheldon, writing on TV commercials 
in Contrast: The Television Quarterly: 

“Is it all so comical, so disarming, this emphasis on 
goods rather than people, this perversion «.f a few vir- 
tues? In pursuing, through sloth and pride in appear- 
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ance, a life of novelty, speed and easiness (which knows 
nothing of ease) called ‘modern living,’ confidence in 
skills has been perverted to pride of spurious expertise 
in the knowledge of goods that are new, quick and 
easy. Take the radiant self-congratulation on the face of 
the woman who has washed a blouse so easily in the 
Right Powder. There is a triviality of mind here hardly 
to be found among monkeys.” 


Contrast (18 Dean St., London W1, 16s a year) is, 
so far as I know, the first serious magazine devoted to 
television in the English language. Its first issue in- 
cludes such things as a general survey of television’s 
possibilities, by J. B. Priestley; a report on Italian TV; 
a technical article on color TV; and articles on com- 
mercials, recent British drama, and TV documentary. 
This is a sister magazine to Sight and Sound, but the 
prose lacks the confidence and richness of Sight and 
Sound’s best articles; so far, in fact, Contrast only 
reflects the emptiness of TV. Still, its very existence 
suggests that TV may finally receive some of the 
serious attention it badly needs. 


© If you live within range of an NBC transmitter, 
see Bob Newhart’s half-hour Wednesday night show 
sometime soon. It won't last long. Newhart made his 
reputation with an LP recording of satiric monologues, 
and he hasn’t managed the transition to television. His 
own writing requires more time than is possible on a 
half-hour weekly show, and the marks of alien hands 
on his scripts were evident in the first two weeks. For 
all that, however, he managed to make his style—a 
disarming blandness, concealing a savage perception— 
break through occasionally. His stock character is a 
young executive type who combines a surface charm 
with a sort of casual brutality of mind. “Anything for 
a pretty young lady, such as yourself,” he says to the 
airline stewardess as he buckles his safety belt: and 
then, to himself—“Boy, they're really hiring beasts 
these days, aren’t they?” The most remarkable aspect 
of his comedy is a persistent assault on free enterprise. 
He has demonstrated, in earlier monologues, that neither 
baseball nor the airplane would have been invented 
if modern business had had anything to do with them. 
Now he has shown, in addition, that the pyramids would 
never have been built if the Alexandria Savings and 
Loan Association had been involved. But his best TV 
moment was a skit inspired by a wild-eyed right- 
winger who wrote to a newspaper somewhere that he 
would like to see “everything done by private enter- 
prise, even the Fire Department.” Newhart, as the man- 
ager of a private fire-fighting establishment, talking 
on the telephone to a would-be-customer, managed to 
suggest all the apathy and self-righteousness (“Ot 
course, you can always call another firm for a com- 
petitive bid. You say the fire has reached the second 
floor bedroom?” ) of a million small businessmen. Even 
if his TV show dies before Christmas, Newhart still 
deserves an important place among the new American 
satirists. 


® On a children’s program broadcast from Buf- 
falo on a recent Wednesday morning, the young hostess 
announced that she had a letter from a little girl who 
watched the program in Canada. The little girl said 
in her letter that she watched regularly and could now 
recite, without pause, the program’s daily pledge to the 
United States flag “and the republic for which it stands.” 
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This was passed along by the hostess without com- 
ment and apparently without any notion that something 
was wrong. Vincent Massey has lived in vain; and 
Andrew Stewart has come too late. 

Rosert FuLFORD 


Canadian Calendar 


@ The Department of Transport, which is continu- 
ing to study and test lifejacket designs for use in small 
boats, has announced that weight variations in human 
beings make it impossible to design a single lifejacket 
that would provide maximum protection for all heights 
and weights. 


®@ Starting from a base of 100 established on 1952 
prices, washing machines, electric ranges, refrigerators 
and other appliances are selling below the base. Food, 
automobiles, clothing, shelter and services are selling 
above the base. 


® Dr. B. B. Migicovsky of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment has been successful in his experiments to remove 
radioactive Strontium 90 from milk. His method is be- 
ing tried on a small production basis. 


@ Postal stations have now been installed at Malton, 
Dorval and Vancouver airports. 


@ With the help of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, 80 Canadian firms will stage the first all- 
Canadian trade exhibitions in Africa, at Lagos, Jan. 
17-27, and Accra, Feb. 14-24. 


@ Ontario Energy Resources Minister Macaulay, at 
the annual convention of the Canadian Electrical Man- 
ufacturers Association, said that Canada is in an all-out 
fight with the United States in the development of 
atomic reactors for a potential world market. He said 
Canadian reactors will free underdeveloped countries 
from the threat of possible political domination, since 
Canada’s reactors are being developed to use ordinary 
uranium, which almost all countries include in their 
natural resources, while the U.S. is developing reactors 
which use enriched uranium. 


® Canadian University Service Overseas director 
Lewis Parinbam, just returned from an extensive tour 
of Asia and Africa, said the countries he visited were 
impressed that Canada had sent a representative abroad 
to consult with them on their needs. The nations in- 
volved have indicated that individuals who are willing 
to work and teach, and live as part of the community, 
are more acceptable than teams. CUSO envisages Cana- 
dian graduates accepting invitations from these nations, 
and will act as a clearing house for the invitations and 
the graduates. 


® Personal disposable income in Canada this year 
has risen about 3% over last year. Consumer debt has 
gone up about 7%. 


® The recently completed tellurometer survey has 
now officially located Canada’s continental shelf, which 
by international law determines the legal limits of a 
country. The survey also revealed that many Arctic 
islands will have to be moved and their shapes changed 
on official maps. 
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© Polar shelf parties made several historical dis- 
covéries in this year’s survey: a packet of records at 
Winter Harbour, on Melville Island, left by Capt. Joseph 
Bernier during his expedition in 1908, a cairn and note 
left by explorer Vilhjalmur Stefansson on a small island 
off the north coast of Prince Patrick Island in 1915, 
and a cairn left by a party searching for Sir John Frank- 
lin in 1851-2 on Helena Island. 


@ Ontario accounts for two-thirds of Canada’s sec- 
ondary manufacturing industry. Nearly 30% of Ontario's 
labor force is employed in manufacturing. 


@ A sharp drop in food prices was offset by in- 
creases largely the result of Ontario’s new 3% sales 
tax, so that Canada’s cost of living index remained at 
129.1 for September, unchanged from August. A year 
ago the index was 128.4. 


© The twin peaks of Merlin Rock, which lay a few 
feet beneath the surface of St. John’s harbour entrance, 
have been completely removed by blasting. The peaks 
have torn holes in the bottoms of many ships over the 
years, but an earlier effort during World War II to 
remove the peaks failed due to lack of suitable explo- 
sives and equipment. 


@ Saskatchewan’s Progressive Conservative Leader 
Martin Pederson has demanded the dismissal of Deputy 
Labor Minister H. S. Elkin, because Mr. Elkin was 
reported to have praised the New Democratic Party in 
a speech which he gave at the convention of the Sas- 
katchewan Federation of Labor. 


® In the first five months of 1961, Canadian ex- 
»0rt to Russia totalled $14,300,000, a sharp increase 
in $3,000,000 in the same period of 1960. Canadian 


imports from Russia in the first four months of this 
year dropped to $59,000 from $100,000 in the same 
period last year. Under a new trade agreement signed 
last year, Russia is committed to buy no more than 
twice what Canada buys from it. 


@ Canada has signed an agreement with Guatemala 
for formal establishment of diplomatic relations between 
the two countries. 


@ The Protestant School Board of Greater Montreal 
filed suit in Superior Court for $243,679, which it claims 
the City of Montreal owes it in tax arrears. The suit 
states that the city has kept school taxes collected from 
the board’s property owners since 1957, and that the 
board has the right to charge 6% interest on these 
funds. The board also reserves its right to claim the 
arrears, which total $1,053,152. 


POEM 


My flesh and bones in capsule skin 
Are tested, shot off into life, 

This outerspace 

Where wonders one and all 

From million brains contracted 
Break polyphemian foreheads, 
Shaping a large, and vulnerable eye. 


SyLv1A OsTERBIND 


HOMERIKOS 


tritons play, and where the brandished 

sea thrusts, ambient, his lucid 

strings elicit them who, 

through the shining singlet of a wave, 

slanting in the three-pronged sun sharp tridents,— 
wave arms besprent with salt, 

their serpentine cold hair 

(rivulets down bodies luminous ) 

unwound in wreathes of pearls; 


lamentations from the billows of maned 

fractious seas emerge; slow triremes 

trench black furrows with their bows; 

(that sweet morsel, helena, usurped, 

in a wanhope kingdom dreams 

already agamemnon’s galleys in pursuit— 

slaves at the hanging oars, outswellings 

of big lateen sails . . . yet none outstrip 

his fingered speech 

spreads like a seabird its broad metaphors 
on wings resistless), 

at dawn, 

a fleet of dreadnoughts, 

gaunt on great priam’s beach, ground 

their keels—make even hector blench; 

and on some barleyed hillock far from there, 

warped by the gods from his sight, 

homer tunes his solitary lyre 

stands listening for legends at his ear; 


he is become each warrior he hears 
plucks ankles through 

huge strummings of poured surf; 

he feels the flash of coolness on his knees; 
the spreading shock troops of his eyes 
see nothing—everything; 


the sacred prey of troy he sees 
demolished stroke by stroke 
—and stroke by stroke 
rebuilded in an armoury of words. 
Grorce WHIPPLE 


GOING 


Eyes empty. Nerves remit. 
Flesh forgets 

Forms of tense. 

Mind canst not; past caring. 


Private pain proroguing, 
Dissolve starts. 

White room sounds: 

The leaving and the late. 


This is easiest. 
Best. To be 


Property. 
Mere monument of state. 


This is best. Not to be 
Ritual 
Bound. But what 
Ritual, sad, moves round. 
Rosin MATHEWS 
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Gravity 
A SHORT STORY BY SAUL HANDELMAN 


> “YOU can’t build a rocket ship unless you've got the 
right lumber,” my brother said, “and so far, we haven't 
got the right lumber.” 

The kids around us fell into an awed silence, There 
was Melly, the brainy kid who lived across the street 
and who had been plucked in grade four for the second 
time; Bernie Wolk, who lived in the downstairs flat 
next door and whose grandfather was a carpenter; 
Archie Mintz, who had become famous for blocks 
around because of his celebrated reply to a question 
my brother had put to him in the early part of the sum- 
mer: “Archie, how many inches are there in a foot?” 
“Which one?” poor Archie had asked, “the big one or 
the small one?” 

My brother dug his toe into the hard, unyielding 
ground of our backyard. He was three years older than 
the rest of us and a wizard at concocting plans. It 
was he who planned our scavengering raids against 
unfriendly backyards for such indispensable things as 
fence boards, rusty pails, rope and thrown out oilcloths; 
he who drew up plans for an elevator that went as high 
as the second floor; he who masterminded our fraudu- 
lent circus to which the whole “street” paid admission 
at the lordly rate of two cents per person in order to 
see a menagerie of alley cats and dogs do fantastically 
uneducated tricks. He was during the late, muggy days 
of August when we built our rocket ship a thin, scrawny 
kid; prone to fits of anger and rage; easily reduced to 
violent, unforgiving tears; a physical coward who al- 
ways ran away from a fight; possessed of the greatest 
imagination of any kid I ever knew. Stubborn he was 
too, for he somehow expected that this was to be the 
last summer during which he would be able to range 
freely about the streets and backyards, before destiny, 
like a no-nonsense cop with a perspiring brow, gripped 
him by the arm and led him away from childhood. in 
the backyards and dreams of rocket ships. 

“So where’re we going to get straight lumber?” Bernie 
asked, a short, agile kid who never for a moment could 
stand still. 

“There’s only one place,” my brother replied, “and 
that’s at the lumber yard!” 

“Yah,” said Archie Mintz, “but you know what hap- 
pened last time we tried piking lumber at a lumber 
yard!” 

“My father says that if they catch us stealing, he'll 
be glad,” Melly informed us. 

“No,” my brother agreed. “Stealing isn’t the answer. 
it won't get us all the lumber we need. We're building 
a first class rocket ship, and the only way to get first 
class lumber for such a ship is to ae the lumber!” 

“Buy it! You're kidding!” 

“Where're we going to get the money?” 

“Hold your horses,” my brother shouted. “I’ve got 
a plan!” 

When it came to raising money for any one of his 
innumerable projects, my brother always had a plan. 
Ordinarily his project concerned something in which 
ouly he and I were “halfers”. To put ourselves in funds 
for such enterprises was easy: all we had to do was 
start saving. At least a dozen times during the past year 
we had started to save. The last time we had started 
saving, in order to raise the two dollars and ten cents 
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to buy a chemistry set with which, my brother had said, 
we would be able to put on magic shows and charge 
admission, my mother borrowed the fifty-five cents we 
had managed to accumulate with the promise that she 
would return the money on Tuesday, my father’s pay- 
day. Tuesday came, my father came home from work, 
and my brother started raising the roof for the fifty-five 
cents. 

“Fifty-five cents — I want my fifty-five cents!” 

“Wait till Pa eats,” my mother said. “Can’t you see 
he’s tired?” 

“Fifty-five cents — I want my fifty-five cents... . 

“If he doesnt sherrup,” my father growled, “I'll thro 
him out of the house!” 

Not put off so easily, my brother kept stamping 
around the dining room, opening and slamming bureau 
drawers, switching the light on and off rapid fire 
fashion. My father eventually rose threateningly from 
the kitchen table and my brother ran out of the house. 
Later, in an attempt to pacify us, my mother offered 
us a quarter in part payment, but out of a rising sense 
of pique at her broken promises, my brother angrily 
spurned the money. We started saving again, but soon 
had a fight. My brother almost “killed” me, for some 
reason or other, and in turn my mother almost “killed” 
him. 

“Two dollars is what we need for the boards,” my 
brother said. “Right? The best way to make the two 
dollars is to go around and collect milk bottles!” 

“Yah, but lookit at how many bottles we'll need,” said 
Melly. 

“At two cents a bottle for a five-cent deposit bottle,” 
my mathematically inclined brother replied, “about a 
hundred bottles.’ 

“That’s not a lot,” said Archie. “I'll lend us my 
wagon.” 

“Good show,” said my brother, “we start out first 
thing in the morning.” 

Bright and early the following morning we were out 
of the house. Archie clattered down the lane and into 
our yard with his wagon. Bernie and Melly showed up 
as my brother was giving orders as to how we were to 
drag out the enormous egg crate from underneath the 
damp, back gallery. First we worked our own lane. At 
Shtuppman’s backyard we found a dozen quart bottles 
which we pilfered before Arnie Shtuppman, the wartime 
draft dodger, came bellowing out of his house and chased 
us half way down the lane. We inched onto back gal- 
leries and we climbed cobweb filled turn about stair- 
ways. A dozen times we were put to flight. Once Archie's 
wagon tipped over and the load of bottles we had col- 
lected came crashing to the cement pavement. We 
ransacked sheds and abandoned garages. At length 
our wagon was piled high with milk bottles, Coca Cola 
bottles, Mammy and Flirt bottles. With Archie pulling 
the wagon and the rest of us trotting behind or at the 
side to see that none of our cargo fell off, we eased our 
merchandise into Mr. Garfinkle’s, the corner grocery 
store man. 

_— Quick! What do you want?” Mr. Garfinkle 
said. 

We stood about with our hands in our pockets while 
my brother did the negotiating: 

“Garf, what'll you give us for these bottles?” 

Mr. Garfinkle left three clamouring customers to dis- 
pose of us. My brother and I were well known as incur- 
able chocolate biscuit thieves, and Mr. Garfinkle didn’t 


” 
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want to have us around his store longer than need be. 

“Ninety cents,” Mr. Garfinkle said, casting aside the 
Parisienne javel bottles, the jar and gallon bottles, and 
anything else he regarded as unusable trash. 

“What! Only ninety cents?” my brother hollered. 
“Feffer across the street will give us a buck and a half 
any day!” 

“Den take your bottles and go to Feffer’s!” 

Scaring easily, my brother said, “Okay, okay! Let's 
have the ninety cents before you have a conniption fit!” 

Mr. Garfinkle quickly waddied over to his cash regis- 
ter, stuck his hand into the till for some coins. 

“Naa!” he said to my brother. “Put the bottles in the 
back and leave — quick!” 

Too impatient and too excited to make a second trip 
to raise the second dollar, we trooped down to Main 
street. The first lumber yard we swarmed into treated 
us with suspicion; apparently they were prepared to 
get along without our business. Stomping out in a huff, 
we followed my brother out onto the street. 

“Where's Archie?” Melly turned and asked. 

Just then, red-faced and guilty, Archie tore past us 
with a length of lumber in his grasp. We broke into a 
hectic run and dashed with him half way down the 
teeming block. 

“Lemme see,” my brother gasped. 

Archie had got away with a seven foot length of two- 
by-two. “Peachy,” my brother said, “it'll be perfect for 
the nose!” 

Archie was dispatched back to our yard and we went 
on to the next lumber yard. There we were treated with 
rather more courtesy. A grimy backwoodsman couldn't 
make out what we wanted. We went into the shack that 
comprised the office, and a man in short shirt sleeves 
shouted our order to the working man. For ninety cents 
we got five boards, a total of fifty-five feet of straight, 
white pine. My brother was jubilant. The man in the 
office made out the bill and my brother dug into his 

ocket for the money. Bernie and I grabbed _ three 
ards at either end; my brother and Melly took hold 
of the remaining two. 

On home territory once more, we quickly got to 
work. My brother gave orders to rip apart the shack 
we had been building and improving all summer. The 
fence boards which formed the sides came down; the 
oil cloth roof came off. Bernie hopped out of his house 
with an extra hammer which he lent to my brother. 
Working quickly, we busied ourselves straightening out 
the rusty nails. Archie and Melly decided to see if they 
could filch any more fence boards. As they were about 
to scamper off into the lane, Freddie Schneider appear- 
ed in the doorway to our backyard. 

“What're you building?” he gruffly asked. 

My brother stopped clawing out the nails from the 
boards that had comprised our shack. 

“We're putting up a rocket ship,” my brother said. 

Freddie, a big, brawny kid, a year and a half older 
than my brother, was the toughest on the block. At 
various times my brother was a pal of Freddie's, but 
more often than not Freddie was “after” my brother. 
When such was the state of affairs my brother would 
come tearing into the house several times a day, panting 
and terror stricken, with Freddie chasing and all but 
catching him. Once Freddie dashed right into the house 
after my brother and beat him up in our double par- 
lour. Freddie would have socked me too had my mother 
not come in the nick of time and driven him out with 
a broom. 


“A rocket ship?” Freddie repeated. 

“That's right,” my brother nervously replied. 

Freddie considered the fresh, white boards that were 
propped up against the fence. 

“See these here boards,” Freddie said, pointing to 
the heap of fence boards which were lying on the 
ground. “They're mine — right?” 

a said they're yours?” Melly pugnaciously count- 
ered. 

“You wanna get hurt?” Freddie threatened. 

Melly fell silent. My brother was literally shaking 
with apprehension. It was not difficult to see that my 
brother and Freddie were no longer pals. 

“Where do they come from?” Freddie said. “My 
backyard or yours?” 

“Yah,” said Bernie, all buck teeth and braces, “but 
what about the ninety cents we invested?” 

“ Ninety cents!” gasped Freddie. “Say — where did 
you guys get ninety cents?” 

“What's the difference?” muttered Bernie. 

Freddie made a threatening gesture at Bernie who 
darted away like a kangaroo. I watched my brother to 
see if he was going to make a run for it for the house. 
Risking a black eye or worse, my brother stood his 
ground. 

“You know Maxie?” Freddie said. “The big guy who 
lives on the block across the mountains? Yesterday they 
sent him to the Boys’ Farm. Know what for? He was 
caught piking stamps in Kresges!” 

“The only difference is,” my brother said, trying des- 
perately to assert his pre-eminence, “we don’t go around 
stealing.” 

“No, ai? So where did you get the ninety cents? What 
did you pike and sell?” 

“What's the difference what we piked?” said Bernie, 
bending down to pick up the hammer that kept drop- 
ping out of his hand. 

“The difference is,” announced Freddie, “I’m halfers 
with you guys!” 

Just then, interrupting our stunned silence, a loud, 
screeching voice shrilled through the backyards: “Fred- 
die! Upstairs, right away!” 

Not wasting a second, Freddie dropped the boards he 
had been examining. Clenching his fists like a sprinter, 
he turned and ran out of the yard. He dared not waste 
a moment when his mother called. “Remember,” he 
yelled over our common fence, “I’m halfers, or else!” 
His shed, adjoining ours, rang with hollow thunder as 
he took two stairs at a time and disappeared into his 
house. 

“Well, he’s not halfers with me,” said Bernie Wolk, 
setting a determined jaw. 

“What the heck,” screamed Melly, “he didn’t take the 
risk. He’s not entitled to be halfers!” I assumed that 
Melly was quoting someone, possibly his erudite milk- 
wagon driving father. 

Discouraged, my brother said nothing. Of all the 
wer he was capable of dreaming up and bringing to 
ruition, he never contrived a way to get even with 
Freddie. Once he had tried negotiating with a French 
gang to beat up Freddie; instead he got beaten up him- 
self. Another time my brother rang Mr. Schneider's 
doorbell to complain that Freddie had stolen his stamp 
album. A red-faced bull of a man, Mr. Schneider had 
bellowed loud enough for the whole street to hear: 
“Da hell mit you! Leave my Freddie alone!” 

My mother shrilled into the yard that it was time for 
supper, and that if we didn’t come in immediately we 
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would go to bed hungry. We kept hanging around the 
yard for another half hour, dreaming up different ways 
in which we would have liked to get even with Freddie. 

Three shrill calls later, we finally went into the house. 
My father had already come home from work and was 
sitting at the table, his face looking as if he had just 
eaten something disagreeable. 

“Harry, go and lie down,” my mother was saying. 
“I'll go into Mrs. Abramovitch’s and call Dr. Barza.” 

My father said nothing to either my brother or me. 
At the very best of times he rarely spoke to my brother 
since he was convinced that my brother was a liar, a 
misfit, a cry-baby, a hopeless case who even with his 
splendid record at school would come to no good. My 
father sat with his elbow on the table, supporting his 
head in his hand. For once he was holding no cigarette 
between his thin, nicotined fingers. 

“So where’s supper?” my brother hollered. 

“Harry, maybe it’s something you ate for lunch? Ai?” 

“So!” my brother howled. “You kept calling me and 
calling me!” 

“Can't you keep quiet for a minute? Can’t you see 
Pa is not feeling well?” 

“All day,” my father said, speaking slowly, “.. . 
pains ... across here... .” He was massaging his chest, 
very slowly. 

“Harry, go and lie down. I'll give the kids supper 
and call the doctor.” 

Something akin to consternation began to show on 
my brother’s face as my father finally rose, leaning over 
with evident pain. Slowly he walked through the dining 
room and disappeared into the back room of the double 
parlour. Wearing a worried look on her face, my mother 
came back into the kitchen. 

Supper consisted of a salad with boiled eggs. My 
brother instantly raised a howl about the salad. “Grass! 
Always grass to eat!” he yelled. “That's all we ever eat 
in this house! I'm sick and tired of salads!” 

“If you don’t like it,” my mother replied sharply, 
“you can go out and get yourself a little job and make 
some money. On Pas hard earned wages we can't 
afford to eat like rich people!” 

My brother would have stamped out of the kitchen 
ordinarily and banged into our little front room; but 
out of deference to my father’s not feeling well he re- 
mained seated and kept complaining. I finished my 
supper and I tip-toed through the dining room into 
the hallway. My father was lying weakly on the bi 
double bed, his face turned to the tumultuous leaves o 
the great maple tree in our front garden. My mother 
returned to my father’s bedside and said, “So, should 
I get a doctor?” 

My em lay on the bed and said nothing. 

“H Lad 


“It's nothing . . . ” my father slowly said. 

“Harry, it'll cost three dollars and we'll know for 
sure it’s nothing.” 

With an impermanent sense of relief I retreated 
through the dining room, feeling assured that it was 
a I joined my brother and the others in the back- 
yard. 

“One thing for sure,” my brother was boldly saying, 
“Freddie is not going to be halfers with us!” 

Bernie came back tc our yard ten minutes later, carry- 
ing his two hammers. My brother started giving 
ae ies to how we were to Nes ge - boards. 
The ba started ringing s y with hammer 
blows. Melly and I held the boards in position while 
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Bernie and my brother took turns at hammering in the 
nails. Once my brother missed the nail and bludgeoned 
his finger. He danced around the yard for five minutes 
with his throbbing thumb in his mouth. Across the yard 
a door clattered open and Mrs. Abramovitch, dishevel- 
led in a soiled house dress and flapping slippers, banged 
out on to her back gallery and started screeching at us: 

“What's the matter mit you? Banging! Banging! All 
day banging! Can’t you stop for a minute? Cant you 
let people have a rest? Enough banging already! 
Enough!” 

The five of us stopped working. In a low voice my 
brother said: “Go jump!” 

Mrs. Abramovitch flapped back into her house, giving 
the door a loud bang. 

“What's the matter with the old witch?” said Melly. 
“She thinks she owns the whole neighbourhood?” 

We started hammering again, but in a more subdued 
manner. The rusty nails that we had painstakingly 
straightened kept bending at the first badly aimed 
blows. Our rusty saw proved useless for cutting. My 
brother ordered Bernie to go and see if he could pre- 
vail on his grandfather to lend us a real carpenter's 
saw. 

“No soap,” said Bernie. “I've asked him already!” 

Underneath our damp back gallery I found a blunt 
ax head we had thrown there last summer. 

“Here, lemme have it,” my brother said. 

Without the slightest dexterity he started chipping 
away with the ax. Bernie took his turn at the ax and 
miraculously made it cut. By the time twilight was 
settling over the backyards the proud skeleton of our 
rocket ship was standing, its nose pointing to the stars. 

We dropped our tools and sat down on the steps to 
the back gallery. We started considering an appropriate 
name for our his. 

“Let’s call her “The Flame!” suggested Melly. 

“No — I’ve got a better one,” my brother said. “The 
Moon-Venus.” 

“What means Venus?” Archie artlessly asked. 

“Venus is one of the planets in the solar system,” my 
brother replied. “For a ride to the planet Venus we 
can charge two cents, and for a ride to the moon we 
can charge one cent.” 

“Yah, but what’re we going to do about gravity?” 
Bernie asked. 

Tingling with the sound of this heady talk, I turned 
to my brother and asked: “What's gravity?” 

My brother clasped his hands between his knees 
and tightened them until his knuckles were white. 

“When you shoot an apple into the air, it comes 
down. Right? Well, why does it come down? Because 
of the force of gravity. So far, man hasn’t learned how 
to overcome the force of gravity. But were going to 
overcome the force of gravity. We're going to make 
the kids who take a ride imagine that we're overcoming 
the force of gravity.” 
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In the charmed circle in which we were sitting under 
the stars which were bursting to light one by one in 
the swiftly descending night sky none of us dared ask 
how my brother proposed to accomplish this. The 
others shared with me my profound regard for my 
brother’s powers of imagination; it was enough for 
them, as it was for me, that my brother had a plan. 

At last Melly broke the silence. 

“When do we finish her off?” he asked. 3 

“In the morning. The first passengers leave right afte 
we're finished.” 

Fagged out by the day’s unceasing activities, the other 
kids disappeared into the lane and my brother and I 
went into the house. We went to bed right away. wnt 
brother and I slept in the same “three-quarters” lengt 
bed. Since we both found it uncomfortable to sleep on 
the outside, we alternated, each taking a turn to sleep 
against the wall. Tonight was my brother's turn. He 
fell asleep immediately. Though tired, I lay awake a 
long while, watching the patterns of light which swept, 
first slowly and brightly, then more swiftly and un- 
stoppably across the walls and ceiling every time a car 
went by. By midnight I heard my mother stir. 

“Harry, if you're not feeling well I go and call Dr. 
Barza.” 

The doctor did not come until morning. Mrs. Abramo- 
vitch flapped into our house and told my mother not to 
worry, that she would look after our breakfast while 
we waited for the doctor. My brother kept tip-toeing 
past the back parlour bedroom, peeking in at my father. 
My mother frantically urged us to help her clean up the 
house before the doctor arrived. My brother straighten- 
ed things out on the dining room table and bureau and 
I ran over to Garfinkles for a couple of oranges. On the 
way back I noticed Freddie leaning with his heavy 
arms on the bannister of his second floor gallery, a 
malevolent grin on his face. Mrs. Abramovitch was 
fussing about in our kitchen. 

“Sit down,” she told my brother and me, “and I'll 
squeeze out the oranges.” 

By the time we had our cocoa the doorbell rang and 
Dr. Barza, a large man with infinitely sad eyes, came 
into our: house, the little black bag » Mw Re from his 
huge hand. He followed my mother into the double 
parlour and sat down on the dining room chair that 
had been placed close to the bed. My brother and I 
watched tensely from the hallway. The doctor asked 
my father to describe his symptoms. My father lay 
bare-chested on the bed, and the enormous doctor 
thumped his chest and took his blood pressure. My 
mother stood beside the bed with her face white and 
her arms tightly folded. I watched, as the doctor listened 
attentively to my father’s heart, my mother’s young and 
pleasant face grow shadowed with age. 

“So doctor? Is it his heart?” 

The doctor said nothing. I sensed the cold wicked 
fear that was coursing through my brother who was 
leaning heavily against the door post. I had no notion 
of what my mother could have meant by “his heart”, 
but I somehow knew what a total difference any serious 
illness that my father might have would make in my 
brother’s life. 

Dr. Barza sat back in the high backed dining room 
chair and cheerlessly said, “I’m afraid so.” 

Mrs. Abramovitch busily came over to where my 
brother and I were standing. “Go and have another cup 
of cocoa.” 

“I dont want another cup,” my brother said. 
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The doctor sat long at my father’s bedside. It was 
only a mild heart attack, he explained. My father would 
have to remain away from work and stay in bed from 
six to eight weeks. The family would have to manage 
somehow during that time because returning to work 
before that time was over was out of the question. Even 
after the six to eight weeks he could go back to work 
on a reduced basis only. Two hours a day for the first 
two weeks, three hours thereafter. We were lucky it 
was only a mild attack. My father lay on the bed, listen- 
ing wordlessly. My mother tightened her folded arms. 
The doctor gave my mother instructions for my father’s 
care. He was to have absolute rest. Nothing was to 
worry him or cause him anxiety. Absolutely nothing. 

“How long, doctor?” my mother said. 

The doctor paused, leaned over uncomfortably, and 
clicked shut his little black bag. “It’s in the hands of 
a power more knowing than medical science,” he said. 

I went into the dining room and sat down at the 
table. The doctor waited in the hallway and told my 
mother that he would be in to see my father in a couple 
of days. I got up from the dining room table and 
wandered out into the backyard, into the brilliant 
morning sunshine. With a sudden shock I saw that our 
proud rocket ship was no longer standing. It had all 
been broken down, smashed to pieces. The large, hefty 
boards were gone. The brand new white boards were 
scattered all over the yard. The oil cloth we had plan- 
ned to use as a covering was torn to shreds. I remem- 
bered Freddie’s malicious grin earlier that morning and 
I ran wildly into the house. “He bust it down!” I yelled. 
“He bust it down!” 


I ran out front, searching for my brother, then I ran 
back into the house. I banged into our little front room 
and found my brother sitting at the edge of the bed, 
his eyes red and silently welling with tears. I screamed 
the news of what had happened. I belaboured the air 
with curses and oaths aimed at Freddie's total extinc- 
tion. I vowed that even if it meant getting punched in 
the nose and a black eye to boot I would get even with 
Freddie. The rocket ship was wrecked, I repeated over 
and over again to my weeping brother. 

When I stopped hollering I realized with a shock 
that my brother was not one bit moved by the news. 

“Ma says I won't be able to go back to school,” he 
wept. “Now that Pa’s sick and can’t work I'll have to go 
to work instead.” 

I stopped cursing the air and Freddie and watched, 
my heart frozen with shame and terror, as my brother 
shook with uncontrollable sobs. 

“But why?” I must have asked, cleanly forgetting 
about our wrecked rocket ship. “Why?” 

“Ma just said that he'll never be the same again. 
We'll need what money I can make,” my brother said, 
making a manly effort to rub his eyes dry. He continued 
sitting there in the room, staring at the kraftex walls for 
a long and sullen time. Then, his eyes dry, he went out 
of the house and I followed him into the backyard. He 
stood on the back gallery and stared into the sunshine. 
He went down the steps and examined the wreckage 
with his hands in his pockets. Melly and Archie were 
already in the yard, dobmeut at what they both felt 
was entirely inevitable. 

Perking up, Melly said, “So what’re we waiting for? 
Let’s build her up again?” 

My brother said nothing and kept his hands in his 
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pockets. He shrugged his shoulders and said, “Ah, what's 
the use? You can't go against gravity anyways.” 

Then he turned and went up the dilapidated back 
gallery steps and into the house. 


Four Poems 
DOUGLAS LOCHHEAD 


HOMAGE TO WILLIAM 
CARLOS WILLIAMS 


Old Man Williams 

went to town 
riding on a poem. 

Old Man Williams 
is not really, and he has so many 

poems, all with saddles, 
all going to town. 

He has started more races, 
not only for poets, 

starting-gate to the blue 
of his real tellings, 

his all-over blue sky world 
enfolds me and I dance and tell 

run humble and wild, a full-back 
in a flush of flowers, 

startled by a rose, a rose. 


LITTLE RIMBAUDS 
Across the park my children race the clouds, 
overtake and wrestle them to ground 
like steers, or they seize them 
with skilled hands of fishermen 
tucking a finger behind gills, 
or stride proudly shaping them to size 
and rowdy toss them like pillows 
at me, at each other, and rather 
than admire and note, they cavort, 
little Rimbauds, crazy with doing. 


THE FLAMING FLOWERS 
Two secretaries 
in bathing suits 
lie down to sun 
on stretched out towels. 


They see everything 

about them; like owls 

their heads never seem to move, 
they control the scene. 


Their special qualities 
are appreciated, I move 
no official vote of thanks, 
but they are appreciated. 


Like two flaming flowers ~ 
they grow stems and petals 
rising suddenly away 

still untouchable. 








M. R. HALDI, B. Comm. 
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POETRY 
Today, the latest number of Poetry 
fresh from the Chicago gardens, 
blooming with geniuses and roses 
and the chippy reviews 
and the biographical notes, 
all the contributors working on their third 
and also in the bag a chore of translations 
tending to anger, it all tends to anger... 
well, that’s Poetry. Good for it. 


In the park 

the children come and go 
talking of Huckleberry Hound 

and the new yo-yo. 


Schoenberg 10 Years After 


JOHN BECKWITH 


> IN THE SUMMER of 1961 the tenth anniversary of 
the death of Arnold Schoenberg was observed. Re- 
portedly, there were queues for standing-room at the 
Edinburgh Festival when programs of his string quartets 
were announced; the Vienna premiere of his unfinished 
oratorio Jacob’s Ladder was accounted the most im- 
portant and successful musical event of the season; and 
in Paris the Berlin Opera’s now-famous production of 
his Moses and Aaron not only left a deep impression 
but won the prize as the outstanding presentation of 
International Theatre Month. Durin CF sae nin 4 life- 
time, his music established for itself at best an uncer- 
tain beachhead in the repertoire. On his seventy-fifth 
birthday in 1949 he said with typical tartness the nicest 
present he could imagine would be if some of the best 
conductors would just start programming his work. He 
was filled with persecution mania, especially in his 
later years—but to a considerable extent he was right. 
The posthumous spreading of his music and its in- 
fluence, and its greater prominence in recording cata- 
logues and concert and opera programs, while not 
exactly dream-fulfilling, have been remarkable and 
undeniable facts of the music world in the 1950s. The 
result is that, while it has always been impossible to 
figure twentieth-century music without including 
Schoenberg in the picture, he now tends more and more 
to take his place in some sort of reasoned historical 
perspective in the musical repertoire as a whole. Now 
that we have lived with his works awhile and know 
more of them, their uncompromising wholeness and 
difficulty have become less forbidding and dense (es- 
pecially from performers, the most hidebound and 
opinionated of musicians, does one hear this at present); 
the extent and variety of his musical inventions assumes 
more impressiveness than the mere list of his fifty-odd 
opus-numbers might indicate. 

H. H. Stuckenschmidt is one of Gérmany’s leading 
music critics, an exponent of Neue Musik, and a long- 
time friend of Schoenberg. His book, which oxiidiealr 
appeared in 1951, has been usefully translated into 
English from the second German edition of 1957°. It 
is described by the author as a tentative sketch of 
Schoenberg's life and music, and as such it has the 
merits of thoroughness, technical completeness, and an 
obviously sympathetic understanding that few available 





*ARNOLD SCHOENBERG: H. H. Stuckenschmidt, trans. 
Edith Temple Roberts and Humphrey Searle; Calder; pp. 168; 
$4.26. 
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English-language commentaries on Schoenberg have 
shown. Whether it is sufficiently sketchlike to enrich 
the average reader’s, or average music lover's, knowledge 
of Schoenberg is hard to say; probably with the aid of 
recordings of the individually-analyzed pieces it would 
be well worth trying. 

Mr Stuckenschmidt puts Schoenberg’s style of atonal 
counterpoint alongside Joyce’s inner monologues and the 
“dissociations” of abstract painting as one of the three 
profoundly-influential cultural phenomena of modern 
times. He says: 

Their limited sphere of influence is evident; this even 
provides opponents with their most important argu- 
ment, which is daily repeated with gusto—that they 
tind no response amongst the public and therefore. are 
superfluous, unhealthy and damaging. On the other 
hand their effects in depth are rarely and reluctantly 
discussed. People do not want to acknowledge that 
without the constant encounter with elements of these 
modern arts our whole aesthetic experience would be 
as unthinkable as is modern science without Einstein. 
No creative production that can be taken seriously is 
imaginable now, whether in the fields of poetry, 
painting, sculpture or music, without the influence 
of the inner monologue, dissociation or the Schoen- 
berg style. Even in the mass productions of com- 
mercial art . . . this ‘effect in depth’ is evident. 
So that, just as Mondrian-like ashtrays are owned (it 
has been noted) by the people who would abhor the 
“decadence” of actual Mondrians, so the filterings-down 
and -away of Schoenberg's discoveries in movie scores 
are an inescapable (and fully accepted) feature of our 
lives in general, whether we would have the Orchestral 
Variations on our record-players or not. When Pierre 
Boulez in 1953 came out with his notorious article, 
Schoenberg is Dead, he was really just asking the 
younger generation of composers to put Schoenberg's 
work in perspective, as has now happened. Schoenberg 
has actually, of course, never been more alive. 

Most of the basic facts of the Schoenberg career, 
as detailed here, are already well known. The “conser- 
vative who was forced to become a radical” (as he called 
himself); the fanatically superstitious man who having 
been born on Friday, September 13, 1874, conveniently 
succumbed on Friday, July 13, 1951, shortly after some- 
one had pointed out to him that the digits of his age, 
seventy-six, added up to thirteen; the teacher and 
thearist; the mystic; the painter, the literary artist; the 
musician of fantastic technical energy and penetration 
—all these Schoenbergs are visible again through these 
pages. 
The book is valuable in its reminders of Schoen- 
berg’s work in visual art. His paintings mostly belong to 
the expressionist school in both data and style. Indeed, 
the editors of the Blue Horseman, that short-lived ex- 
pressionist journal of pre-1914 Berlin, were almost more 
interested in Schoenberg the painter than in Schoenberg 
the composer. One Schoenberg canvas reproduced in 
Mr Stuckenschmidt’s book shows the back of a hunched 
brooding man, hands folded behind him, who walks at 
an odd angle down a desolate and uninteresting blotch 
of road, away from the viewer. The title is Self Portrait. 

Unique is Mr Stuckenschmidt’s revelation of new 
phases of the Schoenberg-Thomas Mann quarrel. In 
1949 when it appeared that Mann had used Schoenberg 
as the model of his mad, devil-directed, syphilitic com- 
poser-hero in Doctor Faustus, Schoenberg published a 
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flaming protest in the Saturday Review, noting that not 
being mad, and never having had the disease in question, 
he felt insulted by the portrayal and by what he called 
Mann’s “borrowing in the absence of the proprietor” of 
his intellectual property, and even more by Mann’s in- 
sertion of a timid acknowledgement in the novel, in 
which he referred to Schoenberg as “a contemporary 
composer and theoretician” (Schoenberg pounced on 
that indefinite article: “ ... in two or three decades 
one will know which of the two (Mann or himself) 
was the other’s contemporary” ). In a letter to the author 
of the present book, Mann revealed the later stages of 
the controversy: 
I was determined not to increase his hostility .. . 
That I was so determined was sufficiently clear from 
my reply to his letter in the Saturday Review . . 
and I reinforced my decision in a personal letter . 
He replied that I had made reconciliation, and that 
we should bury the hatchet. Yet he did not wish to 
perform this act in public, since those who had sup- 
ported him in the ‘Faustus’ affair might be disap- 
pointed. 
Also interesting as a sidelight on Mann and his 
Doctor Faustus is the admission, in the same letter, of 
Mann’s own musical biases. The Canadian critic Murray 
Schafer, in an article in the Canadian Music Journal 
some months ago, pointed out how little the novel 
reveals of these biases in Mann: 
I should like to have asked him: ‘And what do you 
really think of atonal Music, Mr. Mann? You have 
written a whole book about it and still I don’t know.’ 
Or rather I do, or I think I do. Mann did not like it. 
It may have seemed . . . something inevitable . . 
but . . . peripheral and in the long run dispensable. 

Mr Schafer’s guesswork is confirmed in Mann’s letter to 

Mr Stuckenschmidt, where the great author says: 
Your book is very warm and beautiful and intelligent 
I understand the New Music only very theoretically. 
Though I know something of it, I cannot really enjoy 
and love it . . . The triad-world of the ‘Ring’ is basi- 
cally my musical home. 

“Triad-world”—? Had Mann any “musical home” at all? 

Describing and analyzing Schoenberg’s music, even 
with music-type examples such as Mr Stuckenschmidt 
employs, is not an easy task. Their layered complexities 
need to be lived with. Mr Stuckenschmidt however 
makes some useful generalizations which stand up well 
when tested against the works, and which yet avoid 
the sticky recitations of row-orders that becloud, to 
take one recent instance out of many, Milton Babbitt’s 
notes for the Columbia recording of Moses and Aaron. 

Mr Stuckenschmidt notes the “curious inner dualism” 
found in Schoenberg, as in Bach: 

His music—whose completely spontaneous origin is 
vouched for by a thousand examples—uncovers inner 
associations even in its most cerebral forms, as a side- 
product, so to speak; only depth-psychology or—to 
take a literary parallel—the lyricism of Rilke’s Duino 
Elegies, or the prose of Marcel Proust and James 
Joyce—have done this in such a stirring and disquiet- 
ing way. 

This corresponds to the feeling the analyst of a 
Schoenberg work often gets, that the point where the 
manipulation of the series seems readiest to be tracked 
down is precisely the point where Schoenberg flies off 
on the wings of pure creative energy. His own frank 
descriptions of the heat and speed with which he usually 
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worked (see his book of essays, Style and Idea) come 
strongly to mind at such times. Conversely, to the serious 
non-analytic listener the “duality” is perhaps most likely 
to be apparent at moments such as the “Golden Calf” 
scene of Moses and Aaron, where despite the orgiastic 
orchestral colors there is a distinctly unStraussian spirit 
of detachment—as if Schoenberg, while absorbed in the 
task of making the scene as vivid and shocking as pos- 
sible, personally remains outside and above it all. 

Mr Stuckenschmidt carefully dissects the “expres- 
sivo character” of Schoenberg’s melodies, with their 
wide intervals, and he truly points out that the com- 
poser’s “melodic invention remained unchanged . . 
from his first works to his last.” However, he may be 
pressing the point a bit hard in adding that in Schoen- 
berg the melody “never surrenders in favor of illustra- 
tive elements.” Schoenberg, whatever he said, never 
was quite that much art-for-art in practice: the music 
of Pierrot Lunaire is full of purely illustrative minutiae, 
and wonderful they are too. But the author points a 
more accurate finger in concluding elsewhere that 
“Schoenberg always thinks as an absolute musician, 
even when he illustrates and uses illustrative musical 
effects.” 

(By the way, on p. 30 we read that Schoenberg in 
his early works “exhausts the associative possibilities of 
tone and sound.” One would like to ask the translators, 
are “tone and sound” not synonymous, in the musical 
sense, here? The confusion arising from translating the 
German word “Ton” in musical commentaries as “tone” 
rather than “note” will be familiar to almost all musical 
readers. The late Eric Blom regularly foamed at the 
mouth about it both in his editing of the Fifth Edition 
of Grove’s Dictionary and in his musical articles for 
the London Observer, in one of which he wittily urged 
U.S. writers on music, in whom the habit was and is 
especially strong: “O Freunde, nicht dieser (zwolf) 
Tone!”—a parody of the baritone’s famous recitative in 
the finale of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. Despite 
the lapse noted, the translation of Mr Stuckenschmidt’s 
Schoenberg elsewhere consistently rejects “twelve-tone” 
in favor of “twelve-note.” The latter term is now standard 
in England, and really does make more exact sense.) 


Though the book pays due attention, within its 
limits, to Schoenberg’s mastery of the orchestra, and to 
his personal bent as an orchestrator, these aspects of 
the composer's genius remain the least investigated and 
least appreciated. Schoenberg’s name, and examples from 
his works, figure little in student manuals of orchestra- 
tion. Mostly, perhaps, this is because such books deal 
habitually with orchestration rather than with orchestral 
thinking—with the orchestral coloring of something al- 
ready conceived rather than with the creation of some- 
thing directly in orchestral terms. Basically Schoenberg 
thought of orchestral colors as means of clarifying lines. 
He was a linear orchestrator—an “obbligato composer,” 
such as Beethoven called himself. Brahms was that sort 
of orchestrator, and Schoenberg acknowledged that 
from Brahms he had learned what he termed “the rele- 
vance of texture” in music. Perhaps the crux of the prob- 
lem is that neither in Beethoven, Brahms, nor Schoen- 
berg do we tend to isolate orchestration from the musical 
thoughts themselves. Perhaps it would be fairer to say 
not that his orchestration is too little appreciated, but 
that the deep originality and brilliance of individual 
orchestral works (the First Chamber Symphony, the 
Pieces Opus 16, the Variations, the orchestral portions 
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of Erwartung, Kol Nidre, and Moses and Aaron) deserve 
greater celebrity. (Conductors still need to program 
him more than they do.) One almost feels the pieces 
should be played anonymously for awhile, so unfortun- 
ately entwined is Schoenberg’s name with an_ unjust 
reputation of dryness and technicality, derived more 
from bad descriptions than from the music itself. 

The most disconcerting attitude, perhaps, implied 
in Schoenberg’s art is its grounding in moral and reli- 
gious purposes—disconcerting partly because the most 
hair-raising of note-row combinations is easy to deal 
with in comparison. As the writer of his own texts for 
many of his most serious vocal and dramatic works 
Schoenberg stressed again and again the “unity with 
God”—the Jahveh to whom his Moses refers as “the only, 
eternal, all-powerful, all-knowing, and unimaginable, of 
whom I neither can nor must make an image.” In the 
Kol Nidre, in Jacob’s Ladder, and again in his last work, 
the incomplete Modern Psalm, Schoenberg the librettist 
looks on the experience of prayer as an achieving of 
one-ness with God. Those critics were wrong who 
initially saw in the Moses of the opera a self-symbol 
and in the work’s argument a mere representation of 
the composer's own struggles with musical language, 
but it seems clear that Schoenberg’s quest for unity was 
all-pervasive. It helps us explain his dependence on close- 
knit inner relationships of motive and interval, of verbal 
and musical contours and it also paradoxically shows 
the “duality” once more—the sense that the technical 
relationships are in no way divorced from the music’s 
emotional effect or its “meaning.” 


IN BRIEF 


What is not difficult 
is the word itself. 
Even three in one— 
today’s argument. 
Single, slicing clean, 
is not necessarily simple, 
may be elliptically complex— 
certainly by context. 
The word is absolute 
only out of context, 
as bird song, flower face, 
footstep, season 
have meaning only 
in relation to. 
What cries good—or decries— 
is a matter of time, 
time being the one word absolute 
in or out of context. 
MyrtLe ReynoLtps ADAMS 


SKATERS 
White high-gloss gleaming, 
flatly expansive; 
bodies at speed, 
hum ordered waltzes; 
engraving the ice 
in long winter movements. 


Surprising oneness 
in swinging motion 
and sliding ground. 
Colored corpuscles 
weaving their frozen courses, 
glide in a flowing belt. 
ANNA LIPPMAN 
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Correspondence 


The Editor: 

The Royal Commission Report on publications, 
headed by Grattan O'Leary, is perhaps the most im- 
portant piece of documentary writing to have been 
produced in Canada since the Massey Report of nearly 
a decade ago. To condescend to the Report, in the 
manner of J.A.S. Evans in Canadian Forum August, 
1961, is to declare a quality of urbane contempt that the 
Report hardly deserves. 

The importance of the Report has very little to 
do with Mr. O’Leary’s happy style, party politics, or 
election platforms. 

It transcends ephemera and assumes constitutional 
importance. 

It is a patent fact, that the existence of a nation 
implies a community of interests and shared ideals 
unique enough to have bred the nation in the first 
place. To wish to preserve that country’s existence, to 
foster its possibilities of communication, and to develop 
its potentially gifted writers of all kinds is not neces- 
sarily ultra-nationalism or anti anything else. It is simply 
a de facto, functional recognition of statehood, and of 
what is necessary to its continuing existence. 

It is a more subtle, but hardly an abstruse fact that 
the free-enterprise representatives of a foreign nation, 
however gifted, cannot serve certain peculiar needs of 
the community from without or within as well as re- 
presentatives from the nation itself. Nor can it be said 
that home industry will be strengthened by a loss of 
forty percent of its commercial revenue to foreign in- 
terests. 

All of those points boil down to a need to define 
clearly the status of Canadian democracy in relation 
to its periodical publication. This nation has found the 
need, time and again, to recognize peculiarly Canadian 
enterprises which have helped to secure the existence 
of the nation. The need has arisen again, quite simply, 
in relation to periodical literature in Canada. It is not 
a dramatically “new” occasion, not is it revolutionary in 
its demand upon Canadian government. 

To declare the recommendations of the O’Leary 
Commission undemocratic is nonsense. They do not 
suggest interference with press freedom nor even the 
basic freedom of U.S. interests to distribute periodical 
literature in Canada. But they try to take account of 
the overwhelming affluence of U.S. media interests, 
the tendency to “dump” cheaply in Canada, and the 
emerging threat to the existence of an distinctly Cana- 
dian mass produced periodical voice. J.A.S. Evans 
declares that Time and Reader's Digest will not “peace- 
ably relinquish their Canadian operations” which are 
extremely profitable to the parent companies. No one 
expects them to. But that is hardly a matter for national 
concern. What is a matter for national concern is that 
the freedom and excellence of Canadian periodical 
publications is really, though insidiously, threatened in 
the present situation. The loss of revenue to U.S. publi- 
cations means Canadian periodicals must be satisfied 
to offer their readers a lower quality of peculiarly Cana- 
dian editorial content. Over lunch with some friends 
engaged in publishing in New York, I pointed out these 
facts long before the O’Leary group began its work. 
One of my American friends said; “Don’t tell us it’s un- 
fair; we know it’s unfair. But don’t think the U.S. govern- 
ment will change things. What is your government do- 
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ing? All I know is that if conditions were reversed, the 
U.S. government would very soon find reason to de- 
clare the drain of U.S. dollars to Canada out of line 
with U.S. democracy.” 

A failure to take decisive action on the recommen- 
dations of the Commission will mean four things. It will 
mean the inevitable weakening of the standards of Cana- 
dian journalism. It will mean a loss of sovereignity, 
spiritual, intellectual, and material. It will mean the 
death-knell to expansion of home grown publication. 
And it will mean the Canadian government is more 
concerned with vested interest pressures than with the 
needs of the nation as a worthwhile community. It 
will prove, moreover, that the unadmirable cynicism and 
condescension of writers like J.A.S. Evans is founded 


upon a solid base. 
R. D. MatrHEws 


The Editor: 

I would like to make one brief comment on the 
leading article in your August issue. It dealt with the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Publications. Mr. 
Evans says that in no other country, it seems, do foreign 
periodicals compete for advertising revenues with dom- 
estic magazines. 

The fact is that The Reader’s Digest operates in 
Canada as it operates in many other free countries—in 
Britain, Germany, France, Australia and other countries. 
It prints and publishes within their borders the copies 
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of the Digest bought by their own people and, to help 
finance this operation, it competes for advertising 
directed to the people of the country concerned. 

It is true that some of this advertising comes from 
firms controlled elsewhere. But this is also true of the 
advertising we carry in Canada. And in no other country 
have we been attacked as we have here. 

E. P. ZimMERMAN, president 
The Reader’s Digest Association (Canada) Ltd. 


Atlantic Farewell 
ALAN HEUSER 


(Variations on a theme by Arnold) 


For Erik, Joan and Thor Nielsen, sailing from Montreal 
to Copenhagen, 10 November, 1960 


“The unplumb’d salt estranging sea.” (Arnold) 
“. .. he cometh unto them, walking upon the sea.” 

(St. Mark) 

Crux stat dum voluitur orbis. (Carthusian motto) 
i. 

The salt estranging sea between us thrown 
Unites what it divides, as he who strides 
The waves divides whom he unites unknown. 

Island to island across the serpent tides 
He watches from the heart of thunder fires 
Embracing you, all three, as the ship glides 

Quiet, a white ghost, past St. Lawrence spires 
Out to her destiny amid the cold, 

Amid the water flats. Future desires 

Wait with the wind, cannot be foretold. 

Yet through storm and calm he whispers free 
Answers to desires, not so much in gold 

As in blue areas of surrounding sea, 

The rich Atlantic beating with his blood. 
Lightning are his conquests, flame the tree, 

White unstained the light of the salt scud 
That is his love, dark the liquor smell 
In the cup, in the covenant after flood. 

You go, you drain the cup of our farewell, 

You break our unit; yet we will smile, 
Divided by the God who will foretell 
Reunion across ocean, isle to isle. 


ii. 
The salt estranging sea between us sings 
Ancient heart sounds. There are no words to fit 
Autumnal music of farewell that springs 
Deeper than fear and despair out of it. 
Words cannot shape the meaning, cannot guess 
How all these lines are vain, cannot commit 
More than a crime of feeling, cannot compress 
Prayer to a formulaic phrase 
Balancing calm and storm without excess. 
For lingers in the song, its obscure gaze 
Travelling the North Atlantic where you go 
Into a shroud of vague or clearer praise. 
Ice packed in at the pole holds back its flow 
To let you pass with music who forget 
The words that were not spoken out, although 
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Often we spoke at odds about God — yet 
We did not speak out all. This then I fear: 
Your remembering what we never set 
To words. Do I expect you to give ear 
To all that resides in him who strides the sea? 
I do not speak. It is the end of a year. 
The ocean closes round. Still you are free. 


iii. 


The salt estranging God has been between 
Us from the beginning, though we were one 
Around the fire of your home: all unseen 
The dividing sea was there. So we spun 
Cordage of discourse reefed to the world of art. 
We hailed and climbed that sail where we have won 
Personal clash, and combat’s counterpart, 
Wounds — trophies like backslipping gulls that cry 
Faintly for more fight against the wind’s smart — 
Bleeding into the waters, there to die 
And mingle with his streams of charity. 
Though we were free, we were constrained to deny 
Error from truth’s battled heraldry. 
We differed then; we differ now. I know 
The words divide, much more the breaking tree. 
In vain I write. You read in vain. We grow 
Crippled with wrong. Only a God who strides 
The deep can rescue us. Only no 
Dream nor drift can lift the Gulf Stream tides 
That bear you off to Europe, where our words 
No longer mingle round the fire, where divides 
The ocean singing in all its fish and birds. 


iv. 
The salt estranging sea between us: it 
Is nothing new; now it is fact. We yield to 
The present parting. To him we submit 
Who goes further than ocean floor, who through 
Death broke out and rose again, who made 
All that there is and was and remade it new. 
Humbly he lingers for his creatures’ aid 
Within us and about us, but most in sea 
Raging or reposing as you fade 
Gladly waving into the world to be, 
A world of more than art and less than heaven. 
The sea, the sea, brine of a chalice free, 
More primitive than churches one or seven, 
It is the binding spring dividing friends, 
You three from us who await the leaven 
Of a year to see what grows, what extends 
Work’s lifeline. Deep in ocean ooze and clay, 
In glacial mud, fates were made. Who pretends 
To foretell what currents will hold swa 
Bringing new creatures, new weather with new 
tides? 
The tree stands while the world revolves. The 
spray 
Divides us while the Atlantic God strides. 


Vv. 


The salt estranging sea unplumbed unites 
What it divides. God flaming the tree 
Goes with you on the voyage, days and nights, 
His arms out, burning, yearning to 
A friend, trying to join hands and hearts across 
Acres of wild water sown with debris 
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Of wrecked affections, swaying with the toss 
And roll of the ship, always there, a friend, 
Rejected or accepted. So your loss 

May be his gain somehow: to comprehend 
Is more than we try for, at his will. 

Lifeline, chain, and anchor will extend 

Repose in the Merchant’s Haven, while his chill 
Will weigh thunder and rain on us left behind 
At the stream-locked island, Royal Hill. 

Godhead strides the deep, while humankind 
Makes do with an ark to flee the flood, 

A fierce love enraged and rainbow-blind 

With grace, bearing you off with a whale scud 
Quick, no warning bell, with little time 
To dream departure. You are gone. Blood 

And ocean quake at judgment maritime. 


vi. 

The salt estranging serpent of the tides 
Circling the globe, monster of the biting 
Black unplumbed, is he the same God who strides 

Above, or more ancient beast fighting 
Through hollering iron ocean? Is the tree 
Found in Eden, Calvary or igniting 

Dark within our heart desires like sea 
Beating to death? He and it, below, 

Above, around, from inland island quay 

To outland quay, show judgment’s overflow 
Of mercy. He lives to judge; we die, 

Unless thunder grace gird us burning. So 

I am in sudden fear, in slow love, nigh 
Despair and hope, resigning you, all three, 
Into his arms, whether you find him, cry 

To him, or whether you rather choose to be 
Silent, within his mystery abiding 
Calm in spite of my storms. You are free, 

But I am bound, freely to praise God, hiding 
Dumb within the shells of words, giving you 
These barren lines to read. We are dividing. 

Take now Atlantic Ocean’s avenue. 


vii. 
The salt estranging sea hammers its fires 
Of cold assault against Canadian shores, 
Again, again, yet again, while aspires 
The branching sun to ascend from Danish floors 
And fall westward only to rise again. 
So you will climb and freely come, explore 
Saga lands expansive, calm campaigns, 
Then westward turn storm eyes for what is home, 
The hospitable hearth you built, terrains 
Of memory within the honeycomb 
Cluster of your friends. Yet be free to stay, 
To rob us of your lights, over the foam 
Remaining, gladdened, in ancient places, gay 
And new arranged, older friendships restored. 
We will not forget. Even the Milky Way, 
All clay creatures beaconing homeward, scored 
A lightning conquering highway, they shall know 
There are three quiet fires who not ignored 
Live on in Denmark, laughing, loving, slow 
To fear, sudden to cheer hearts. Mighty he 
Who strides the world, who watches as you go, 
Listens. Therefore, sing on, O ocean free. 


Magazine Chronicle 


> ONE OF THE MOST frequent reactions among 
American magazines to falling circulation is to submit 
themselves to a complete fave-lifting operation, and 
recently two national weeklies, as different in approach 
and content as SATURDAY EVENING POST and THE 
NEW LEADER, took this step with the curious result 
that they have emerged looking more than a little like 
one another. Each now displays its name in clean, bold 
print across the top of the cover page, and inside, both 
have abandoned an old-fashioned, cluttered look in 
favour of something at once neater and more abstract. 
Altogether, with their similarly up-to-date type sizes 
and faces—the POST, being richer, has more of these 
—both magazines now offer for the first time in many 
years a thoroughly fresh and modern appearance. 

The surprising resemblece of the two can be easily 
explained—the same man, an expensive Madison Avenue 
graphic artist named Herb Lubalin, redesigned both 
magazines. Lubalin, who also helped overhaul 
McCALL’S a couple of years ago, was undoubtedly paid 
a heavy fee by the POST, but THE NEW LEADER 
was a charity job. Lubalin’s motives were explained in 
a disturbingly cozy editorial in the new NEW LEADER 
with a condescending little quote from the Designer 
himself: “More people should be reading this magazine 
and it should be more readable. If I can do the job, 
I'll do it on my own.” 

Despite the new dress, neither magazine has made 
any substantial changes in its content THE NEW 
LEADER, to be fair, didn’t announce any innovations, 
but the POST advertised its intentions widely with a 
catch slogan: LIKE NO MAGAZINE YOU HAVE 
EVER READ. And it was clear from the advance 
notices that the magazine’s new direction was to be 
towards something more daring, advanced and out- 
spoken—nonfiction was to be “weeks, months, even 
years ahead of press coverage.” Sadly, the changes, at 
least after the first few issues, have turned out to be 
more apparent than real. 

One new department at the front of the magazine 
is called promisingly The Voice of Dissent; but it reads 
more like the voice of old Post conformity. An early 
column in this series was written by a former member 
of the F.B.L, a group usually more interested in sur- 
pressing dissent than voicing it, and another contri- 
butor offered a stale, philistine attack on abstract ex- 
pressionist art. This, of course, may only demonstrate 
that dissent is a matter of the writer's point of view. 
THE POST editorials, especially a sabre-rattling essay 
on British Guiana, also have a discouragingly familiar 
ring and Stewart Alsop, the resident political expert, 
continues with his school-marmish lectures to American 
government leaders (“How’s Kennedy Doing? — The 
President’s Report Card to Date”). 

In its fiction department, the Post has managed 
one valuable breakthrough. It still runs stories with 
titles like “Mother Was a Movie Queen” and “Another 
Man’s Wife” and still prints dreary, sentimental pieces 
by William Saroyan. But hidden among these in a recent 
issue it also published the first short story, that I have 
noticed, based on public school integration in the South; 
this was a cool, sensitive piece fiction by Shirley 
Ann Grau that would have distinguished any magazine. 

THE NEW LEADER hasn't made any break- 
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throughs so far, but the first issues in its new look, 
whether by accident or design, did seem to be more 
lively than usual. At its best, THE NEW LEADER is 
probably the most intelligent and authoritative of the 
liberal weeklies; at its worst it can be dull, tense read- 
ing. Recent issues have included serious and frequently 
enlightening discussions of the Berlin situation, China's 
atomic program, apartheid in South Africa, the American 
87th Congress and, in the Writers and Writing section 
of the magazine, a series of fine articles by Stanley 
Edgar Hyman, most notably an enthusiastic and com- 
pletely understanding review of Bernard Malamud’s bril- 
liant new novel, “A New Life.” But as well, in a lighter 
streak, there has been a witty piece about the conser- 
vative movement among American youth, a hipster’s 
review of Seymour Krim’s hip book of essays “Views 
of a Near-Sighted Cannoneer”, another book review that 
began “Nobody really gives a damn about Sherman 
Adams any more,” and funniest of all, an all-out attack 
on Ingmar Bergman (“Master of the Swedish Rubdown’ ) 
written by Manny Farber, the critic who absolutely 
refuses to be dazzled by anyone. 

Two more important changes: THE NEW LEADER 
has cut back to biweekly publication and the POST 
has raised its price to twenty cents. 

Jack H. Barren. 


THE DEATH OF A GODDESS 


And the world was lost 
When you drowned in my blood; 


And blue-black 
You flew cool as lake-water 


Into a red fire sky; 
And hungry clouds 


O they swallowed you and your medallion, 
Jewel around a supple bare white neck. 


The pale ghost of Venus, distorted, lies broken 
Under the drab tips of the crescent moon; 


And wretched-mouthed Venus’ ghost 
Spills haughty laughter on a silent two, 


Their hollow voices mute 
On the wind of the sunlit dawn. 
LEONARD ANGEL 


SONNET 


When calendars unrolled in dawn display 

Fold up and dusk like flowers closing ies, 

A rusty map at twilight reeks decay 

Where atlases at sunrise circled globes. 

A pyre at sunset razes roads in sheaves 

To ashy ditches, breaks the hands of clocks 

That spun at noontime, jailed the vagrant leaves, 

Yet now cannot ordain more clicks of locks. 

The leaves may rustle centuries this dusk. 

As holy rays fade steady in the west, 

The Christian earth drifts pagan in its husk. 

The dying sun brings — to spurn the quest. 

The lyric acres praise the subtle breeze 

That wreathes the poison dark about the trees. 
LAWRENCE MATHEWS 
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Books Reviewed 


THOMAS WOLFE: A BIOGRAPHY: Elizabeth Nowell; 
Doubleday; pp. 456; $6.75. 


R. B. Heilman has recently suggested a division of 
novelists into the “possessed” (Dostoevsky, Melville, 
Malcolm Lowry) and the “self-possessed” (Thackeray, 
Trollope, C. P. Snow). Thomas Wolfe is certainly not 
among the “self-possessed”, though perhaps he might 
be called with some justice “self-obsessed.” The auto- 
biographical nature of his writings is legendary and 
already his works have spawned a formidable number 
of attacks and defences and reminiscences. Liter. 
scholarship proper has hardly as yet begun to deal wit 
him, but there is ample raw material for a Wolfe 
“factory” of almost Boswellian proportions in the ac- 
cumulation of manuscript materials impounded in 
various libraries. 

The late Elizabeth Nowell’s long and rather ram- 
bling book is the first published attempt at a full-scale 
account of his life. The biographer of such an auto- 
biographical writer as Wolfe is constantly faced with 
the temptation to quote large passages from his works 
rather than merely paraphrase in less highly charged 
prose. For a devout admirer like Miss Nowell (the 
editor of his letters, and his literary agent and adviser 
during his later years), the temptation is irresistible. 
As a result, her biography is to a considerable extent 
a pastiche of sections _ Wolfe’s novels and letters. 
One puts her book aside with the feeling that one has 
read a good deal of this before. Miss Nowell’s biography 
is in fact one more piece of evidence of the devotion 
which Wolfe aroused in those who knew him—it is 
an act of piety, rather than an objective portrayal of 
its subject. She does not whitewash Wolfe, but she 
does perhaps tend to accept too much at its face 
value the role of romantic artist which he played so well. 

At any event, her account is a sympathetic one and 
suggests some interesting lines of inquiry. Whether 
consciously or not, she gives the impression that Max- 
well Perkins, the famous Scribner's editor, despite his 
good intentions, and despite his many obvious services, 
was, in the final analysis, a baleful and disruptive in- 
fluence on Wolfe, the artist. She is no Bernard De Voto 
—she at no point seems to be offering anything but 
praise of Perkins—but the final impression is that the 
artist must work out his own salvation and is only 
stunted and warped by the editor who plays god. 

Now this was of course largely Wolfe’s own attitude 
to Perkins at the end of their relationship, and there 
is much to be said in favor of it. Organizational power 
was certainly not Wolfe’s strong point, but he always 
seemed to have in mind, albeit rather cloudily, an 
overriding grand design towards the realization of 
which he was toiling. Without Perkins’ helping hand, 
he would eventually have had to learn to ride herd on 
his stampeding words, or else been trampled under- 
foot. Surely the struggle would have been no more 
exhausting, mentally or physically, than that involved 
in his efforts to meet Scribner’s editorial demands? 
And surely, too, if he had survived it, he would in 
the process have learned a measure of artistic self- 
discipline? 

Wolfe’s story, whether told by himself or by others, 
is endlessly fascinating. Despite his flaws, or perhaps 
because of them, he strikes one as being seteliale 
representative of his generation: caught in a strange 
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love-hate relationship with his whole world; gobbling 
up experience with tremendous gusto; and with even 
more gusto relentlessly trying to masticate huge chunks 
of this raw material into digestible form. Whitman 
and Melville are his forbears, but his is a test for the 
contention that there is an American tradition in prose 
fiction. Does the shapelessness of Wolfe’s work reflect 
in some masure the nebulous nature of the tradition 
in which he was working? Was it in part the lack of a 
shaping context that made Wolfe so reliant on the 
editor’s guiding hand? 

Miss Nowell’s readable, though repetitive, book does 
not seek to answer such questions. Her aim, as she 
puts it in her introduction, was to “get Tom right’— 
to transmit the flavor of his personality. This, I think, 
she has succeeded in doing—though Wolfe’s words 
rather than her own are the ones that produce the 


portrait. 
Joun STEDMOND 


A SEVERED HEAD; Iris Murdoch; Chatto and Win- 
dus; pp. 252; $4.00. 

Miss Murdoch’s most recent novel suffers from the 
excesses of her earlier Flight from the Enchanter and 
The Bell, and, unfortunately, recaptures but little of the 
sense of pattern that informs Under the Net and The 
Sandcastle. Her gifts as a novelist are many and varied: 
she has a fine feeling for style, which is at best, per- 
haps, in direct narrative rather than in the tortuous 
complexities of her psychological exposition; she has 
intelligence and acuity of vision and of mind, which give 
weight and authority to her observations and conclusions; 
and she has a flair for wit and fantasy which, when 
successful, reinforces the essentially comic pattern of 
her novels. She loves to trap her characters in worlds 
of illusion and then allow them to find their solitary 
way out of the muddle to some awareness of reality. 
Miss Murdoch’s major difficulty rests with the problem 
of keeping her manifold endowments in control, and 
from this reader’s point of view her major achievement 
is The Sandcastle (1957). By comparison A Severed 
Head is a disaster. Her wit is lost in a welter of ridiculous 
confusion, her imagination leads her to the major ex- 
cesses of tawdry and distasteful melodrama, and the 
sentimental dénouement of the action suggests that what 
she defines as reality is merely illusion manqué. 

It would be dreary and unprofitable to attempt 
any paraphrase of the tangled involvements that pro- 
vide the course of action in A Severed Head. Martin 
Lynch-Gibbon’s love for his wife, “warm and radiant 
with golden human dignity,” and his love for his young 
mistress, “tender and sensuous and gay,” have failed, 
and he finds himself possessed of a third, “a love devoid 
of tenderness and humour, a love practically devoid of 
personality,” for the sister of his wife’s psychoanalyst 
(and lover). The third passion, Honor Klein, is an in- 
tellectual with vaguely defined anthropological interests 
and a symbolic attachment to samurai swords; the occa- 
sional descriptions of her physical attributes suggest 
that she is one of the great unwashed. Martin, “the 
knight of infinite humiliation,” suffers one indignity 
upon another: his mistress takes up with his brother 
(one of the author’s favourite ploys); his wife, upon the 
failure of her psychiatric affair and the more devastat- 
ing failure of an attempted reconciliation with Martin, 
decides that she will marry his brother; and finally, 
Martin stumbles innocently upon the nasty fact of incest 
between Honor and her brother. Such a comedy of 
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errors and mistaken marital identities can be resolved 
(if it may be said to be resolved at all) only by the 
contrivance of Miss Murdoch’s conclusion. The senti- 
mentality of Honor’s return to Martin, only after the 
other characters have been tucked away in their res- 
pective adulterous beds, suggests that other heads remain 
to be severed, and grafted, perhaps, upon alien bodies. 

A Severed Head may be a cut above Flight from 
the Enchanter, but it is certainly inferior to Miss Mur- 
doch’s three other novels. The needles confusion of plot 
does not, however, belie the author's stylistic brilliance, 
which is, in a strangely paradoxical way, perhaps more 
mature here than in the earlier books. With greater 
economy and fuller intensification of situation and with 
greater freedom from melodramatic effects and a con- 
trived sensationalism, Miss Murdoch might well re- 
establish her reputation as one of the leading novelists 


of her generation. 
GEORGE FALLE 


LE MILIEU DIVIN: Pierre Teilhard de Chardin; Col- 
lins; $4.00. 

For the second time the countenance of Pierre Teil- 
hard de Chardin, piercingly intelligent, nobly humane, 
looks out from the frontispiece of an English transla- 
tion of his works. The title of Le Milieu Divin remains 
in French because the French editors were not satisfied 
with “In the Context of God,” and the English trans- 
lators did not like “The Divine Environment.” Its sub- 
title, “An Essay on the Interior Life,” suggests a tra- 
ditional manual of devotion, but the epigraph and 
dedication promise something quite different—“Sic Deus 
Dilexit Mundum—For those who love the world.” The 
implication that a man might love the world in the 
sense that God does, fills the reader first with a sense 
of the grandeur, then with a recollection of the misery 
of man. Such is the purpose of the book. All human 
activitiés are to be “divinised”—a bold word; likewise, 
all human passivities, those aspects of life over which we 
have imperfect control, whether they be the passivities 
of growth or the passivities of diminishment. It is Teil- 
hard the scientist who writes: the biologist as well as 
the priest knows what is in man. 

WituraM BLIssETT 


PRESS AND PEOPLE 1790-1850: Opinion in Three 
English Cities: Donald Read; Macmillan: pp. ix, 
227; $6.25. 

“The Great Liar of the North” was one of the epithets 
enjoyed by an English editor during the last century; 
it is an epithet not unlike many that disgruntled politi- 
cians have since hurled at journalists. The reason, then 
as now, arose out of the great influence that news- 
papers are said to exert in public affairs. That news- 
papers have influence is axiomatic, but beyond gener- 
alization few people seem to get very ba whether 
they are students of social communications seeking to 
probe the psyche of politics, or social historians like 
Donald Read studying the influence of middle-class 
reform newspapers of Manchester, Leeds and Sheffield. 

Britain was threatened by the same floodtide of protest 
that erupted in revolution in many domains during the 
eighteen-forties but England, almost alone among the 
major states, escaped revolution; reform there was, but 
not revolution. A substantial portion of the credit for 
this fact is claimed by Mr. Read for “the Great Liar 
of the North” and his father, the Edward Baineses of 
the Leeds Mercury, for J. E. Taylor and Jeremiah Gar- 
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nett of the Manchester Guardian, for Robert Leader, jr., 
of the Sheffield Independent, and Archibald Prentice of 
the Manchester Times. Mr. Read tells us that these men 
played “a leading part in shaping and organizing the 
opinion of the North” so that Britain’s new industrial 
society won influence and a “gp in the political sun 
without violent social upheaval. 

The author sketches the industrial society and _ its 
problems, outlines changes in the newspaper world, 
then devotes the bulk of his inquiry to the editors’ at- 
titudes toward the current issues from 1825 to 1850. 
The documentation is thorough and the style amiable 
as Mr. Read summarizes the salient issues cogently and 
iumines them with apt quotation. 

“The threshing of straw that had been a thousand 
times threshed” was the reform editors’ favored method 
of persuading the new “millocracy” that public virtue 
was to be found in pursuing the “greatest good of the 
greatest number” with the help of Smith and Ricardo. 
And thresh the reformers did for many years until at 
last Robert Peel broke down the crumbling, straw-less 
brick of the tariff wall. 

As the author says, the power of newspaper influ- 
ence is a contentious one on which there is little real 
knowledge and “the question of whether newspapers 
really form or merely reflect opinion is an oid one.” 
Nevertheless, Mr. Read asserts that his successful reform 
editors did both at the same time but fails to offer per- 
suasive demonstration of extent and method; in fact, 
there is little more than a profession of faith on this 
point. This is a pity, for one would like to discover 
reliable techniques for assessing the role actually played 
in political life by newspaper opinion—past and present. 
Then we might be equipped “ assessing the alleged 
feat by the Vancouver Province in 1928 when it is said 
to have elected the Conservative government in B.C. 
virtually single-handed, and for examining the many 
similar legends of newspaper and politics. 

Epwin R. Back 


POLITICS IN NEW BRUNSWICK; Hugh G. Thor- 
burn; University of Toronto Press; pp. vii, 217; $6.00. 
Canadian political science is begmning to catch up 

to developments in the United States and Britain. For- 
saking the traditional constitutional approach of prede- 
cessors like Kennedy, Dawson, and Corry, more and 
more of our rising generation of political scientists are 
turning their attention to analytical and behavioral 
studies of the body politic. Norman Ward made an early 
incursion into the field with his dissection of the House 
of Commons in 1950. Now Professor Hugh Thorburn 
of Queen’s sets another milestone with this revealing 
exploration of New Brunswick's political terrain. 

He does an excellent job. itt serene the techniques 
of personal interviews and microscopic statistical anal- 
ysis, Professor Thorburn records the hard facts about 
New Brunswick politics in a clinical. readable fashion. 
He resists the temptation to let himself go and write 
the full-blooded way New Brunswick politics are played: 
that may be a pity because this is the fervent Deep 
South Faulkner-land of Canada, but if he had, he might 
have been sued, or shot at. In any case he tells enough 
for scholarly purposes, describing conditions without 
necessarily identifying the patient. 

His careful analyses confirm most of the popular 
conceptions of the province's politics. He documents 
the division into French and English, the rising tide of 
the former who likely will soon comprise the majority, 
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the impervious stolidity and intense localism of both 
the Loyalist British and Acadian French stock, and the 
habits and practices of parish politics. 

But that brief statement does not do justice to the 
range of the book. The author goes through the prov- 
ince with a fine-tooth comb, county by county, ward by 
ward in some cases, meticulously sifting data and in- 
formation. His 36 tables of statistics are an indication 
of his industry. They are also a monument to his achiev- 
ement, as is the fact that the profusion of detail never 
crushes the reader, or at any rate, this reader, though 
| readily admit to having a vested interest as a New 
Brunswick descendant. 

Professor Thorburn’s book has cast light into an- 
other hitherto unexamined corner of Canadian politics. 
By such efforts we are gradually working towards a 
more realistic and complete picture of how this country 
functions politically. We are about at the stage now 
that economists reached 25 years ago when they started 
studying the national accounts. 

Paut Fox 


WINTER IN WINNIPEG 


Five days a week 

At Donald and Graham 

I transfer from bus to bus 

Where a few hundred sparrows, 
Perched around St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
Sing in the cold, above 

The howl and screech of traffic. 


Five days a week, I emerge from my bus, 
Scheming schemes to extort lucre 

From lucre, and brooding on divorce; 

I emerge from my bus, all brain and no heart, 

All toil and no man, when a few hundred salesmen 
Startle me with their song; then 

I loiter at the gates, sifting spring 

From the dross of a winter in Winnipeg. 


In this inferno 

Of machines, money, and men, 

The leaves of 1960 

Fell like those of 1960 B.C. 

From this inferno 

The angels flew south 

To a warmer home, closer to God; 
Yet, all winter, a few hundred monks 
Live in the trees, and pray for the world. 
They are better Christians than I am; 
Pray, brothers of the wind, 

Pray for this pagan city. 


There’s my next bus... 

Birds won't pay my bills; 

The sparrows of St. Mary’s 

Won't divorce my wife. 

There’s my next bus... 

Are these birds really birds? 

What are they advertising? What are they selling? 
I must ride on many buses, and many buses, 
To feed my wife and her kids, 

Or kill a few sparrows for my next meal. 


Christ, what are sparrows for? 
Guy GAUTHIER 
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THE EMERGENCE OF GERMAN AS A LITERARY 

LANGUAGE 1704-1775: Eric A. Blackall; Macmil- 

lan; pp. 539; $8.95. 

Even the most critical reader will hardly draw the 
implication from Mr. Blackall’s title, viz., that German 
as a literary language is to be found only between 1700 
and 1775. Mr. Blackall’s point of view is based on a 
long accepted interpretation of German literature in the 
eighteenth century which claims that the writers of 
the Enlightenment worked, whether in harmonious or 
divergent ways, toward the betterment of German let- 
ters, and that this betterment was crowned through the 
goodness of fortune by the appearance of the young 
genius Goethe. The framework within which Mr. 
Blackall works is accepted and acceptable—it might 
even be called traditional—, and until a new view of 
the eighteenth century can be found, Mr. Blackall is 
justified in circumscribing his working area as he has 
done. 

The historical-literary premises underlying this study 
are therefore not new. The particular contribution of 
this study (for it is the work of a sensitive and mature 
scholar ) lies in its examination of a not easily defined 
area, the relationship between language and literature. 
This area which is ignored by many scholars because 
it is thought either to be non-existent or simply not 
worthy of serious attention, creates the basic tension 
of Mr. Blackall’s argument, viz., the movement be- 
tween the forms and potentialities of language and the 
varieties and quality of literary expression. Between 
these opposites Mr. Blackall weaves his story, not as 
within a predictable dialectic, but as between two 
mutually interacting forms of experience. 

After stating the long accepted thesis that between 
1700 and 1775 the German language underwent a spe- 
cial kind of development corresponding to the literary 
growth of the time, Mr. Blackall shows the step-by-step 
peas by which the German language, inept in the 
eginning as a literary expression, gradually grew 
under the influence of philosophers, writers and critics 
(Leibniz, Wolff, Klopstock, Wieland, Lessing—to men- 
tion only a few) into a fluid and subtle means of ex- 
pression which found brilliant fulfillment in the writ- 
ings of Goethe. Mr. Blackall traces this faltering yet 
impressive growth through fifteen methodical and skil- 
fully written chapters from the first theorizings and 
call for language reform in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury to the maturing language of the philosophers, 
prose writers, and poets in the mid-century. The 
author's knowledge of the subject is detailed, his con- 
ception of it is large, and with him the reader pro- 
ceeds confidently through the intricacies of the lin- 
guistic changes and literary conditions of the age. In 
this respect the author has achieved something note- 
worthy, for with beguiling ease he holds the reader’s 
attention on the views on language held by Leibniz 
and Thomasius, on the comparable styles of the liter- 
ary journals, and on the influence of dialect expres- 
sion and syntax on High German literary forms. 

An important facet of his work are the excitement 
and intensity which the author has brought to the sub- 
ject, qualities not always found in works of a purely 
scholarly nature. In this study a largely academic sub- 
ject takes on vitality, for Mr. Blackall succeeds in creat- 
ing the sense of “flow”, the necessary dynamic which 
plays between language and literature, between the 
age and its literary forms. Undoubtedly it is also Mr. 
Blackall’s own style which contributes to this impres- 
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sion, for not only does Mr. Blackall have a command 
of the facts and figures of his subject, but his remark- 
ably clear and halen style, which also carries its 
necessary burden of academic terminology but is never 
heavy, moves from sentence to sentence with a dynamic 
of its own, and like a bright clear light guides the curious 
and grateful reader. 
Dovuc.as Joyce 


FRANNY AND ZOOEY: J. D. Salinger; Little, Brown; 
pp. 201; $4.75. 

In common with the rest of the literate world one 
finds oneself in considerable awe of J. D. Salinger’s 
power to transmit so eloquently the mood of the modern 
intellectual dilemma and to transmute it into such in- 
tensely moving stories as Franny and Zooey. 

The artfully deliberate accumulation of detail, the 
cinematic selection of props in the scene, the apparently 
endless tangents of talk diverging in all directions are 
drawn together so tautly that in the end we begin to 
feel that we too shall choke, along with his characters, 
on the very stench of too much self-consciousness. 

The two stories in this book have already appeared 
in the NEW YORKER and are part of the Glass family 
saga pgpeeritg at intervals in that publication in the 
form of very long short stories. This time the two main 
characters are the famous Seymour’s youngest brother 
and sister, two more of the erstwhile Quiz Kids. 


In the first story Franny, twenty years old and beset 
by overwhelming spiritual woes, meets her conventional 
“young man” for an eastern college football week-end. 
Lane Coutell has all his outer trappings in order and 
his conversation is studded with the meaningless cliches 
which pass for ideas among his ilk; he is callowness 
personified. Franny’s mother Bessie says, “He’s very 
sweet and he’s worried about Franny,” and Zooey 
replies, “He’s not sweet at all. He’s a charm boy and a 
fake. . . . Listen, I talked with him for twenty goddam 
minutes one night while Franny was getting ready to 
go out, and I say he’s a big nothing.” 


Franny, on the verge of breakdown, is made physic- 
ally sick by all his superficial slickness and by the gulf 
between herself and him, widening to a pit which 
threatens to separate her from all oj contemporaries 
and from her college life. She leaves school and comes 
home to the family in their New York apartment. As 
E. M. Forster would have it, Franny does not “connect.” 


Enter Zooey, at the beginning of the second story to 
comfort her and try to help her at his mother’s request 
and in his own fabulous fashion. Much of the substance 
of this second much longer story is the meandering but 
ever tightening monologue by means of which he tries 
to save her from herself and restore her sense of pro- 
portion, groping for the method as he proceeds. In 
reality it is a sermon delivered by a chain-smoking 
Shelley Berman type with all the intensity of Salinger’s 
virtuoso style. This inspired harangue compounded of 
clever colloquiallisms, humour and loving kindness of a 
desperate order, is truly a remarkable tour de force of 
writing. Though its smattering of assorted religious 
reference becomes more than a little coy at times as 
in the case of the “Jesus prayer” the whole rings with 
honest self-doubt striving for conviction, and of course 
with the effort to get through, for Franny is being 
saved by means of a very verbal life belt, created and 
tossed to her by Zooey on the spot as it were. 

This sort of effort is enacted between Bessie and 
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Zooey on a delightful level of comedy in the opening 
bathroom scene, where the mother has cornered her 
son. Their talk is luminous with vitality and with the 
pleasure of the participants in their verbal skirmish. 
Salinger’s —e is unique and justly celebrated. It 
is, in spite of the brilliance of its current idiom, much 
more than a vogue, but at the heart of it there is a 
peculiar mptiness. Bessie is of the new generation of 
mothers it the American fiction. She is loving, befud- 
died, with a great impact on her sons and no means of 
communicating with her daughters. The children are 
extra sensitive, extraordinarily bright, and suffer accurd- 
ingly in contact with the average. But they all live in a 
vacuum. In essence, Salinger’s message seems to be the 
same as Forster’s so differently delivered “only connect”. 
In all the miles of Glass family prose, no one ever does. 
Hivos Kirxkwoop 


SONGS OF THE CIVIL WAR: Irwin Silber; Columbia 

University Press; pp. 385. $7.50. 

This year our southern neighbor is celebrating (if 
celebrating is the right word) the hundredth anniversary 
of the outbreak of its Civil War—or, as one of the prota- 
gonists prefers to call it, “The War Between the States” 
—and books on the various aspects of this colorful con- 
flict have been pouring from the presses as fast as books 
on Canadian history will appear in 1967. 

One fine result of this flood is Mr. Silber’s compila- 
tion of Songs of the Civil War. Probably no war before 
or since has produced as many songs, and the 125 pre- 
sented here certainly justify the description of “the most 
complete collection of Civil War songs ever published.” 
Not only do they tell us much about the period and the 
people but they give a vivid picture of the conflict as 
seen by the soldiers in both Blue and Grey. 

The selection is wide, drawn from myriad songsters, 
copies of sheet music, and folksong collections. Not 
only are all the well-known items included, but many 
previously known only to specialists. A nice balance is 
maintained between the sentimental ballads of a senti- 
menta! age (“Just Before the Battle, Mother” and “The 
Vacant Chair”) and the more realistic camp songs of 
the soldiers (“Goober Peas” and “Mister, Here’s Your 
Mule”). The songs have been grouped into meaningful 
sections: marching and inspirational songs of the Union, 
and of the Confederacy, songs of Abraham Lincoln, 
sentimental war songs, songs the soldiers sang, songs of 
battles and campaigns, Negro spirituals, abolitionist 
songs, minstrel and comic songs, and post-war songs. 
Mr. Silber has faithfully given equal representation to 
both sides, but his commentary makes it clear that, 
contrary to the usual rule, the “lost cause” did not have 
all the best songs. In fact, the South frequently found 
it necessary to parody the songs of its opponents. 

Jerry Silverman provides piano and guitar arrange- 
ments for those who would like to re-create the period 
by singing. Those who would rather hear songs than 
sing them may be interested in the two-record album 
issued by Folkways (FH 5715) which contains about 
twenty of the songs in this book sung by such artists as 
Pete Seeger, Elizabeth Knight, Sandy Ives, Ellen Ste- 
kert, and the New Lost City Ramblers. 

EpirH Fowke 


A HISTORY OF MODERN FRANCE, Vol. 2; Alfred 
Cobban; Penguin Books. 
The seminar on modern French history which Pro- 
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fessor Cobban holds at the London Institute of His- 
torical Research is part of a post-graduate system based 
on the idea that the student should learn to be a working 
scholar rather than a walking encyclopaedia, and that 
the best way to learn is to work with a master. The 
learning is a reciprocal process and so this History, as 
Professor Cobban explains in the Introduction to the 
second volume, incorporates the results of research by 
his students (three of them Canadian) as well as him- 
self. But in most cases he suggested the subject of 
research, which therefore bore on problems which he 
thought worthwhile. It is his keen and sceptical vision 
which gives this book its special value. For al 

most of the research went into the first volume, the 
second is hardly less original, in that it was thought out 
by the same critical mind. 

Professor Cobban is an apostle of intelligent history, 
and he never allows mere information, other people's 
judgements, or the humbug of orthodoxy to cloud his 
view. For example, there is quite a lot of information 
to be had about French economic history in the 19th 
century but by no means enough to interpret the period 
in its terms. Partly for this reason, and partly because 
most of his own work has been in political thought, 
Cobban deliberately writes political history, merely em- 
broidering it with economic and other themes. To take 
another example, in the course of the story, it becomes 
plain that his sympathies lie with the oppressed and 
the victims (tyranny and cruelty have preoccupied him 
a good deal in his political reflexions in other books); 
yet he manages the delicate feat of identifying himself 
with the common people without sharing the doctrinai 
attitudes of the orthodox Left. Again, he subjects Napo- 
leon I to the withering fire of critical analysis which 
he deserves, showing that the real character of this 
“jumped-up lieutenant from a wild island” was care- 
fully concealed behind a cloud of propaganda. Yet Cob- 
ban refuses to credit the Napoleonic legend with the 
power over 19th-century opinion which some believe 
it had. In this he shows more respect for the intelligence 
of the French people, and less for the skullduggery 
of the Bonapartists and their successors, than many 
others writers. Another example is Cobban’s censure of 
the naiveties of American foreign policy in the inter- 
war years of the 20th century, and his approval for 
the realistic plans of Clémenceau—whose picture, per- 
haps significantly, appears on the cover of the book. 

Most Penguin histories are readable, but this one 
excels. There is sometimes almost too delicate a touch: 
to be certain of the fate of President Felix Faure, who 
“collapsed in the arms of a terrified lady friend,” we 
have to know that he over-exerted himself in bed with 
one of his mistresses. All in all this volume, like the 
first, is a triumph of clarity, intelligence and wit. 


J. F. Bosten 


MORE POEMS 1961: Robert Graves; Cassell; pp. 45. 


More Poems 1961 is a supplement to Collected Poems 
1959, and contains what evidently would have been 
sections XI and XII of that volume had its author 
thought of them in time. 

More Poems is unified by oneness of technique and 
theme. Whether or not Graves uses formal metre and 
rhyme, his technique is invariably imagistic. Each line 
presents its image, for the most part in an economy of 
monosyllabic words and a colloquial ease of diction 
whose even flow and transparency, like brook water, 
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adds only an almost imperceptible amber glow to an 
underlying bed of meaning. 

The theme of most of the poems is equally unified. 
They are hymns of passion and love. ‘Abnconh Graves 
is fascinated by the glamor of the female principle in 
its manifold luring forms—succubus and angel, des- 
troyer and creator—which the ancients worshipped 
under various names and in various shapes, he cows 
very little upon his vast mythological learning in these 
poems. They read as products of living rather than of 
reading. What makes them memorable is their honest 
candor, their brevity and coiloquial ease, the poised 
control over mood which Graves possesses at all times, 
and their humorous admission of masculine helpless- 
ness in the face of Aphrodite. Witty, controlled, civilized, 
clear, and Landor-like in their stoic understatement, the 
bulk of More Poems is the product of an art that con- 
ceals art and is hardly likely to win acclaim in these 
flash-days of hysterical action and even more hysterical 
er I believe that in an age of newspaper headlines, 
the poet should avoid headline speech, and hope that 
all readers who happen to be poets may be moved to 
look for latent qualities of expression in themselves 
analogous to those which Roebrt Graves has found in 
himself after many years. 

All book reviews, however, tell the reader more about 
the reviewer than the book. The best of reviews (if 
there is space for it) is always an anthology. In this 
review, you have my poetic taste. In the concluding 
four stanzas of “The Quiet Glades of Eden”, you have 
something of More Poems, 1961, by Robert Graves: 


. . . If it should please you, for your own best reasons, 
To take and flog me with a rawhide whip, 

I might (who knows?) surprisedly accept 

This earnest of affection. 


Nothing, agreed, is alien to love 
When pure desire has overflowed its baulks; 
But why must private sportiveness be viewed 


Through public spectacles? 


Enough, I will not claim a heart unfluttered 
By these case-histories of aberrancy; 
Nevertheless a long cool draught of water, 
Or a long swim in the bay, 


Serves to restore my wholesome appetite 
For you and what we do at night together: 
Which is no more than Adam did with Eve 
In the quiet glades of Eden. 
FreD CocswELL 


DESTINY OF FIRE: Zoe Oldenbourg; McClelland & 
Stewart; pp. 378; $5.50. 

This martyrology is the kind of historical novel that 
should be used to supplement history texts. Conversely, 
the casual reader may find himself roused to look 
into texts for more information on the doctrine and 
history of Catharism, which originated in Bulgaria and 
spread in the 12th and 13th centuries to many major 
centres of Europe. Though it remained for some cen- 
turies the dominant religion in Bosnia, where it was 
known as the a heresy, Catharism did not survive 
in Europe, largely because its pacifist doctrines made 
it helpless to defend itself against the attacks of the 
Catholic Church. It is perhaps less generally known 
that the Albigensian heresy in the south of France, 
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with which Destiny of Fire is concerned, was part of 
this larger movement. 

The Cathars — the term designates only the officials 
of the creed — led ascetic lives alternating periods of 
contemplation with preaching and good works. Their 
creed was an anti-sacerdotal one centred on Christ and 
the Gospels, but seems to have absorbed some eastern 
influences. The utter rejection of life and matter as 
evil denied God’s creation of the world, which was in 
its entirely — natural beauty included — the realm of 
the devil. One nurtured the inner vision of Christ and 
kept oneself as pure as possible while following His 
precepts and preparing to meet Him in death. No 
odium was attached to suicide, therefore, and in the 
novel, one character, in a moment of insight, recognizes 
in the creed an underlying basis of what we would call 
the death wish. It was recognized that most souls were 
not ready for the stricter precepts of the creed; these 
were the mass of followers, who could be redeemed by 
receiving baptism of the spirit as adults at some time 
before death or even in extremis. An element of 
metempsychosis was present: according to one source, 
the belief was that souls of the wicked suffered trans- 
migration into the bodies of animals; in this novel, there 
is a faint suggestion that the devout belfever who was 
unfortunate enough to die without benefit of Catharist 
baptism might be given another chance in another life. 

In the area around Toulouse (the province of 
Languedoc), at that time not yet part of France, the 
Cathars or Albigensians by the end of the 12th century 
had their own bishops, convents and seminaries, and 
had organized themselves into parishes and dioceses. 
Many among their large following were third-genera- 
tion believers, They felt themselves members of a strong, 
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living church, the one true Christian Church, while 
for them the Roman Church stood for the Beast of the 
Apocalypse. Their gentle, irreproachable lives — a 
contrast to the generally corrupt Roman clergy of the 
time — won them the respect not only of the populace 
but of the princes of the area, who were nominally 
Catholic. Pope Innocent III, finding it impossible there- 
fore to get support against the heretics from the 
Catholics of Languedoc, turned to the nobles in the 
north of France whom he encouraged in a Holy War 
against the Albigensians. 

From 1209 to 1229, when the region, exhausted, was 
brought finally under the power of the French King, the 
province of Languedoc was ravaged by waves of 
crusaders and reciprocal atrocities terrible even to our 
time. The Cathars had been burned at the stake singly 
and in hundreds, and over the next thirty years those 
who hung on were extirpated by the Inquisition. Against 
this background, Destiny of Fire traces the ordeal of a 
group of adherents to the creed, and in an imaginative 
achievement of the first order, re-creates the universe 
in which the Albigensians live. Miss Oldenbourg’s 
reputation is well deserved. 

BELLE PoMER 


GLIMPSE AT THE FAIR 


With gallons of mustard sun, 
The day is, like a hot dog, casual 
Along the row of booths; 

Feet shuffle like thrown away 
Papercups in crowded stroll. 


Suddenly, green as a lawn, 
With wheels made fat 

In over red: 

A tractor. 


Brandnewness boasts 
Like a dinky toy - 

But men, hands pocketed, 
Screw their discussion 
Tightly around 

And thus make it real. 


Looking across prairies of surprise 
I am of shadows a barn, 
Cool, and with room 
Stacked up high. 
Sm.via OsTERBIND 


FOLKSINGERS AND FOLKSONGS IN AMERICA: 
Ray M. Lawless. Longmans, Green; pp. 662. $11.50. 


The subtitle of this volume indicates its purpose: 
“A Handbook of Biography, Bibliography, and Disco- 
graphy.” Professor Lawless has undertaken a massive 
chore and has produced a book of great interest to 
folksong enthusiasts in North America. The book is 
divided into three main sections: “An Alphabetical Pre- 
sentation of Singers of Ballads and Folksongs,” “Col- 
lections of Ballads and Folksongs,” and “Folksong Titles 
and Discography.” 

The first part gives brief biographies of over two 
hundred singers ranging from traditional to commercial 
and from famous to unknown. Of particular interest 
to Canadians are such names as Alan Mills, Helene 
Baillargeon, Ed McCurdy, Merrick Jarrett, and Frosia 
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Gregory. The facts about the singers seem remarkably 
accurate considering the magnitude of the task, but 
the descriptions are particularly uncritical, leaving the 
reader with no way of distinguishing between such ex- 
ceptionally fine singers as Isla Cameron or Mary O'Hara 
and such comparatively undistinctive performers as Bill 
Bonyun or Lori Holland. Also, despite the large number 
of comparative unknowns covered, quite a few better 
known singers have been omitted. A list of fifty given 
with the note that “for one reason or another no bio- 
graphical data were available” is hardly satisfactory, for 
it should not have been too difficult to get some infor- 
mation on most of these. 


In the second section on collections Dr. Lawless 
leaves his objective non-critical approach, singling out 
“‘The Big Ten’ Among Collectors.” The ten he thu$ 
elevates: Marius Barbeau, Phillips Barry, Frank Clydé 
Brown, Helen Creighton, Helen Hartness Flanders, 
George Pullen Jackson, George Korson, John Avery 
Lomax, Vance Randolph, and Cecil Sharp, are certainly 
all important, but some will wonder whether there 
should be such a marked dividing line between them 
and such collectors as Roy MacKenzie, John Harring- 
ton Cox, Dorothy Scarborough, Earl Clifton Beck, Arthur 
Kyle Davis Jr., Alan Lomax, Herbert Halpert, Ruth 
Rubin, et al. Also, while the works of “the Big Ten” 
are discussed alphabetically under their names, the col- 
lections of others are arranged alphabetically by title, 
which makes for some confusion, and are divided into 
“Major Collections,” “Compilations Designed for Sing- 
ing,” and “Minor Compilations and Curiosities’—group- 
ings which are oven to question, for some which Dr. 
Lawless considers minor others may consider major— 
and vice versa. 


The final section gives a fairly exhaustive “Check- 
list of Folksong Titles” that have appeared on long- 
playing records, and lists of “Long-Playing Records of 
Individual Singers” and “Long-Playing Records of 
Choral or Other Groups, Instrumentals, etc.” 


Considering the amount of research involved, Dr. 
Lawless certainly deserves an A for effort, although the 
finished product may rate no higher than a B. With 
the amount of detail involved, it is hardly surprising 
that although the book was printed in 1960, the in- 
formation it contains, with a few exceptions, goes up 
only to 1957 or 1958. 

EpirH Fowke 
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